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Current Trends in Foreign 


‘: Trade Policies: Review of 1946 


NSOFAR AS TRADE POLICIES deter- 
mined the movements of goods be- 
tween countries during 1946, the official 


By Henry CHALMERS, Consultant on Commercial Policy, Department of 
Commerce 


decisions as to how much of particular 
commodities should be exported and 
where they should go were, on the whole, 
more influential than were the duties or 
other official conditions of admission set 
by the governments of the importing 
countries. Of greater influence than 
either export or import controls, how- 
ever, have been the acute needs of the 
war-involved areas for the immediate 
necessities of life and for products essen- 
tial to the rehabilitation of their econo- 
mies, and the unprecedented pent-up 
demand everywhere for goods that had 
not been freely available for a number of 
years. 


Dominant Controls Other Than. 
Trade Policies 


Two factors, in the main, limited the 
huge volume of international trade 
needed to meet these exceptional de- 
mands: the general world shortages of 
many essential commodities, especially 
foodstuffs and coal, and often also of the 
means for transporting them; and the 
limited ability of many countries to buy 
such foreign goods as were obtainable. 
Most of the changes during 1946 in the 
trade-control measures of individual 
countries, and of the many special com- 
mercial arrangements worked out be- 
tween various sets of countries, seemed 
largely prompted by these limitations in- 
herent in the disordered postwar situa- 
tion. In the case of particular countries, 
certain special motives have been figur- 
ing prominently in the regulation of their 
foreign trade, namely, to hold down im- 
ports which compete strongly with simi- 
lar domestic products; to advance the 
government’s control over the country’s 
economic structure and development; to 
give special attention to the current trade 
with particular other countries; or, in 
certain regions, to promote closer long- 
term economic relations. During the 
past year, however, these have usually 
been subordinate to the above overriding 
considerations. 

The general improvement during the 
course of the year in the conditions of 
world supply of various commodities, 
along with the progress toward rehabili- 
tation in a number of countries, espe- 
cially in Western Europe, allowed the 
relaxation during 1946 of some of the 
trade controls in operation at its start 


by various international bodies and in- 
dividual goverments. However, the re- 
turn of many countries to more normal 
world trade relations depends in large 
measure upon the various political set- 
tlements yet to be worked out and to 
be brought into effective operation. 
Moreover, most of the countries which 
had been directly involved in the war 
are still suffering from the general dis- 
organization of their internal economies. 

Varying only in degree, the possibility 
of these countries resuming foreign com- 
merce in anything like the usual volume 
and manner is still distinctly limited by 
many factors, including: their low level 
of production—itself partly the result 
of inadequate supplies of imported raw 
materials and fuel—the disordered do- 
mestic commercial channels, and the 
unstable state of internal prices and 
currency values. Even many countries 
that were outside the active war zones 
are still in the process of adjustment to 
the shocks to their economies resulting 
from the conflict, in the way of disloca- 
tion of old industries, stimulations to 
new developments, and changes in their 
financial position. Under the circum- 
stances, the major conditions which 
limited the movements of goods between 
countries during 1946, and chiefly dic- 
tated the year’s changes in trade-control 
measures, might on the whole be ex- 
pected to continue well into 1947. 
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While war-inherited conditions and 
short-range pressures are thus still 
dominating the current foreign-trade 
measures of most countries, certain pre- 
paratory steps taken during 1946, upon 
the initiative of the United States, have 
prepared the way for a series of inter- 
national consultations and negotiations 
during 1947 which may set the pattern 
for world trade for the period ahead. 
This year should show how far the im- 
portant trading countries are ready to 
agree upon a concerted long-term pro- 
gram for liberal foreign-trade policies, 
as relaxation in the pressures of the 
postwar transition period allows them 
more freedom of action. 


Financial Limitations and Facilities 


The financial considerations control- 
ling international commerce have been 
of a highly unusual character. Among 
the countries of Europe and the Far East 
that had suffered destruction and im- 
poverishment by the war, inadequacy of 
export goods or of other means with 
which to pay for the large volume of im- 
mediate import needs, was to be ex- 
pected. In addition, certain countries 
possessing foreign-exchange resources 
had them largely in the form of balances 
in other countries, which were not freely 
convertible for use in third countries 
where particular products desired might 
be more available. This has been espe- 
cially true of most of the British Em- 
pire areas and of certain others for whom 
the United Kingdom has been the major 
market. Moreover, a number of govern- 
ments of Europe and of Latin America 
which had usable financial reserves felt. 
impelled to be selective in the importa- 
tions permitted. They have been par- 
ticularly restricting purchases of various 
consumers’ goods, chiefly to reserve their 
funds for foreign products considered 
more essential to the economy of the 
country. 

On the other hand, a major aid to the 
resumption of purchasing by many coun- 
tries with inadequate financial resources 
were the credits extended them for this 
purpose, mainly by the United States, 
Canada, Sweden, Switzerland, and, to a 
lesser extent, by certain other European 
countries and by Argentina and Brazil. 
A substantial part of the imports during 
the past year into the countries of west- 








ern and northern Europe that had been 
engaged in the war was made possible 
by the various forms of credit extended 
them during 1946 or earlier. The greater 
part of the immediate import needs of 
the war-ravaged countries of eastern 
and southern Europe, and a sizable part 
of the import needs of China, were met 
by relief shipments, mainly through 
UNRRA, and by transfers on credit of 
war surpluses located in those regions. 


Unusual Importance of Export 
Controls 


Governmental trade controls, insofar 
as they were decisive regulators of the 
movements of commerce during the past 
year, were for most countries exception- 
ally important on the export side. 
These took several forms: international 
allocating bodies, principally the suc- 
cessors to the wartime Combined Food 
Board and Combined Raw Materials 
Board; agreements between’ various 
pairs of countries as to the goods 
for which they would facilitate ship- 
ment to each other; and the export 
licensing controls of individual gov- 
ernments. The international allocat- 
ing bodies endeavored to provide for 
the most equitable distribution among 
the nations of the limited supplies of the 
particular commodities under their con- 
trol. The export controls of individual 
governments were usually guided by the 
desire to prevent undue drain upon sup- 
plies needed by their own peoples, and 
to hold down domestic price advances. 
Frequently, such controls were used to 
assist in obtaining needed products from 
abroad, by making the permitted exports 
to a particular country dependent upon 
what that country could furnish in 
return. 

Very few governments made major 
changes in their import duties during the 
year, although a number of tariff revi- 
sions are in preparation. In some cases, 
these are being held up until the prospect 
as to price levels and the general trend 
of postwar trade policies becomes 
clearer. Insofar as governments could 
exercise choice as to the character, 
volume, or source of the goods imported 
into their territories, the principal con- 
trols used have been import-license or 
exchange-permit systems. 

Only a few countries relaxed during 
1946 the administrative import controls 
they had in operation at the opening of 
the year, and some countries even 
tightened them or introduced new regu- 
latory measures. China was prominent 
among those which extended rather than 
relaxed their import controls, although 
in some measure that tendency was evi- 
denced also in a number of countries of 
Europe and Latin America. These ac- 
tions are largely attributable to the fact 
earlier mentioned, that most countries 


had yet achieved only a moderate de- 
gree of economic readjustment to post- 
war conditions. Particularly on the part 
of the countries of Europe that had been 
involved in the war, strict licensing con- 
trol of most imports continued the rule, 
in order to make the best use of their 
limited financial resources in the face of 
unusually large import needs. 


Governmental Interventions in 
Foreign Trade 


In general, the extent of direct gov- 
ernmental intervention into import or 
export transactions of the types devel- 
oped during or immediately after the war 
was reduced during the past year. Excep- 
tions to this general trend are Argentina 
and most of the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope,. which are moving toward a high 
degree of governmental control of their 
entire economies, with foreign transac- 
tions either reserved to official agencies 
or conducted under their close direction. 
Most official purchasing missions, so 
prominent a year ago, especially in the 
oversea trade of Western Europe, were 
either winding up or had sharply cur- 
tailed the scope of their operations by 
the end of 1946. Broadly speaking, trade 
arrangements for the great majority of 
products are progressively being returned 
to private importers or groups of them, 
although still subject to governmental 
licenses for many individual transactions 
or for the transfer of funds in settlement 
of them. As an exception to the general 
rule, however, even certain countries of 
Western Europe apparently intend to re- 
tain governmental purchasing—or at 
least close official direction of private 
purchasing—of selected basic import 
commodities for some time to come, and 
in some cases also of certain foreign 
equipment for reconstruction or mod- 
ernization. 

Most of the large-scale intergov- 
ernmental procurement arrangements 
entered into during the war have been 
terminated or are tapering off. How- 
ever, official bulk-purchase contracts of 
a peacetime character, covering large 
parts of the importing country’s needs of 
selected basic foods or industrial mate- 
rials, were a prominent feature of the 
1946 trade programs of a number of 
countries, notably the United Kingdom. 
These recent bulk-purchase agreements 
appear to have several common char- 
acteristics. 

Although broadly arranged for be- 
tween governments, the actual transac- 
tions are in most cases to be consum- 


1 Throughout this review, the term “East- 
ern Europe” is used as a short means of re- 
ferring to the following group of countries: 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 
The term “Western Europe” is understood 
to include Scandinavia. 
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mated by private traders. Moreover, 
while some governments have declared g 
definite preference for centralized bulk 
procurement of certain staple import 
commodities, the majority of the con. 
tracts actually entered into during the 
year seemed temporary arrangements, 
and prompted largely by the uncertain 
prospects as to supplies or markets and as 
to the stability of prices during the 
transitional period. In only few cases do 
the initial terms run beyond a year or 
two, and even within that period the ar. 
rangements are often subject to modifj- 
cation in the light of the conditions 
under which supplies of the particular 
commodities become available from other 
countries. 


Bilateral Agreements and Their 
Significance 


A striking feature of the past year has 
been the exceptionally large number of 
agreements between various pairs of goy- 
ernments regarding commercial transac. 
tions between their nationals. These 
agreements typically include lists of 
products the shipment of which each 
government is to permit or facilitate, up 
to a specified quantity or value, through 
the operation of its particular export- 
control system. Permission to import 
them into the country of destination 
seems commonly assumed. Settlement is 
usually through clearing accounts set up 
in the respective national banks, in order 
to minimize uncovered balances and to 
require the least transfers of currencies 
or gold. Barter deals have seldom 
figured except in the arrangements with 
certain countries of Eastern Europe. 
Only rarely have these arrangements 
provided for the governments themselves 
to supply or buy the products involved. 

Such agreements have been most com- 
mon among the countries of Continental 
Europe and certain of the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics. In the inter-European 
agreements, a rough annual balance in 
the value of the goods exchanged is 
usually aimed at, with only limited over- 
draft permitted, except in those few 
cases where definite lines of credit are 
extended by the more _ prosperous 
country. 

Usually negotiated for not more than 
a year, the great majority of the many 
recent arrangements of this type appear 
to be makeshifts, and do not necessarily 
imply a fixed program or preference for 
bilateralism as against open competitive 
trading. Typically, what each country 
is primarily seeking is assurance of sup- 
plies of particular needed commodities 
from the other, with the least drain 
upon its own products or hazard of 
excess exports becoming frozen credits. 

In most instances, these temporary 
arrangements to make possible a con- 
trolled if limited resumption of trade 
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between the particular pair of countries 
are understandable. They afford a 
means of carrying on the most essential 
exchanges of goods until greater free- 
dom of choice in foreign trading is made 
possible for these countries, through 
more ample availability of goods to buy 
and to sell, through the accumulation 
of exchange reserves, and through the 
expected assistance of the International 
Monetary Fund in facilitating the nor- 
mal multilateral settlement of trade 
palances. Only a few of the bilateral 
agreements concluded during the past 
year carried evidence of definite inten- 
tion on the part of the contracting 
countries to give special preference to 
each other’s needs or products, without 
regard to the possible limitation upon 
the reasonable access of third countries 
to their goods or markets. 


Trading With the Occupied Areas 

Thus far, such shipments as have 
been made into or out of Germany and 
Japan have either been carried through 
by the respective occupying authorities 
or arranged by them. In addition to the 
imports of supplies necessary to main- 
tain the prescribed minimum living 
standards, the occupying governments 
have arranged to ship in certain raw 
materials for local processing, with the 
advances paid for from the exports of 
the Manufactured products. In order 
to offset the costs of these official im- 
ports, and to resume the supplying of 
the distinctive peacetime products of 
Germany and of Japan to the countries 
which had come to depend upon them, 
the occupying authorities began during 
1946 to encourage local production for 
export and to find foreign markets for it. 

The major part of the export products 
that have become available to the United 
States authorities have been disposed of 
in nearby countries under intergovern- 
mental arrangements, aga‘nst goods or 
dollars, although actual deliveries may 
be made to private merchants. The 
goods in which American buyers have 
expressed interest have thus far been 
handled through the United States Com- 
mercial Company as emergency inter- 
mediary. From Japan, the principal 
product shipped to the United States has 
been raw silk, and, since that is duty- 
free, no customs problem has been in- 
volved. From Germany, the early ship- 
ments have been cleared through the 
customs by United States Commercial 
Company, 

The early resumption of private trade 
between the United States and the occu- 
pied countries has been announced as 
the definite official objective. However, 
the opening up of direct purchases by 
American importers of dutiable products 
from either Japan or Germany waits 
upon the settling of a number of prob- 
lems. Among them is the working out 


of a satisfactory basis for their customs 
valuation, since no established home 
market values yet exist in either coun- 
try. This and other difficulties aris- 
ing from the lack of a commercial ex- 
change value for the mark and the yen 
have been temporarily avoided by pricing 
mainly in dollars. 

An economic merger of the British and 
American zones of Germany begins in 
1947, with the way left open for the Rus- 
sians and the French to join. This mer- 
ger is expected to afford a broader basis 
for foreign trading, as well as to facili- 
tate inter-zonal exchanges and, within 
a few years, to make possible a self-sup- 
porting German economy. 


Prospect for Freer and Concerted 
Trade Policies 

Despite the current confused and con- 
stricted international trade situation, the 
very facts of the continuing general eco- 
nomic unsettlement and of the need for 
resorting to awkward improvisations in 
trade policies—at a time when nations 
feel so keenly their dependence upon 
each other—appeared to improve the 
prospect for the long term. They 
seemed to make many governments more 
responsive than they were before the war 
to the idea of acting jointly, in devising 
means for promoting the recovery and 
trade expansion of each through inter- 
national consultation and reciprocal ac- 
commodation. 

Following the ratification by 40 gov- 
ernments of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments, the first step toward broad inter- 
national collaboration in the financial 
field, the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank completed 
their organization during 1946 and pre- 
pared for early operations. The Inter- 
national Fund, in announcing in Decem- 
ber its acceptance of the existing ex- 
change rates of 30 countries as their 
initial postwar parities, from which no 
material changes may be made without 
prior consultation, took the first con- 
crete step toward world currency sta- 
bility. This fixed the basis also upon 
which the Fund is to begin performing, 
in March 1947, its authorized function of 
assisting member countries in temporary 
exchange difficulties, by making avail- 
able to them limited quantities of par- 
ticular foreign currencies needed for 
freer import operations, and thus grad- 
ually facilitating the shift back from re- 
strictive bilateral settlements to multi- 
lateral trading. 

On the essential companion program 
in the trade field, encouraging progress 
was made in the fall of 1946 by the Pre- 
paratory Committee for an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment, 
which was convened at London by the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. Working on the tech- 
nical level, the representatives of 18 im- 
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portant trading countries reached broad 
agreement upon plans for the formation 
of an International Trade Organization, 
upon a tentative draft of a charter of 
standard principles of liberal commercial 
conduct, and upon a concrete program 
for their early implementation. 

The broad objective of the program 
is the general expansion of the produc- 
tion, exchange, and consumption of 
goods. It is sought to achieve this 
mainly through reduction of trade bar- 
riers and discriminations in world com- 
merce, and of unduly restrictive trade 
practices of private or public origin; un- 
der certain circumstances, through in- 
ter-governmental arrangements regard- 
ing the marketing of selected primary 
commodities; and through concerted ac- 
tion to assist the programs of member 
countries for high employment and eco- 
nomic development, under safeguards to 
minimize the possibility of measures in 
the interest of one country operating to 
the injury of others. 

The full International Conference on 
Trade and Employment, at which this 
comprehensive program is to be placed 
before the nations generally, is now 
planned for the latter part of 1947. Be- 
fore that is convened, a testing out of its 
feasibility is to take place in April at 
Geneva. In conjunction with the per- 
fection of the draft charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization at that 
meeting, the same 18 governments are 
preparing to negotiate consolidated trade 
agreements for the reciprocal reduction 
of the barriers to trade with one another, 
in order to give practical effect among 
themselves to one of the main objectives 
of the Charter, as the basis and pattern 
for a world program. 

The prospective developments during 
1947 should therefore be highly signifi- 
cant, in showing how far the important 
trading countries of the world can find 
it possible to agree upon common oper- 
ating principles and reciprocal under- 
takings toward these large objectives of 
acknowledged desirability. The London 
meeting of last fall has indicated that 
the chief difficulties will probably come 
from the necessity of reconciling the ob- 
ligations involved in such a program with 
two factors: first, the need felt by many 
of the war-ravaged countries for an ex- 
tended transition period, before they 
would be ready to give up the arbitrary 
and often discriminatory trade controls 
and practices which they now consider 
necessary; and second, the strong desire 
on the part of various underdeveloped 
countries for sufficient freedom to re- 
strict imports when that is found neces- 
sary to support their programs for di- 
versification and, especially, industrial- 
ization. 

The working out of methods for satis- 
factory commercial intercourse with 
those countries resorting largely to state 








trading in some form constitutes another 
of the difficult problems to be faced this 
coming year. In view of the distinctly 
minor place in the aggregate volume of 
world trade of the commerce of the 
countries which operate predominantly 
on a state-trading basis, the formation 
of an International Trade Organization 
embracing the principal trading coun- 
tries is not dependent upon their imme- 
diate adherence. Earnest effort is being 
directed to the solution of this problem, 
however, in order to obtain the broad- 
est possible participation of the nations 
in the prospective concerted program for 
freer and fuller world trade, in the in- 
terest of greater general prosperity and 
durable peace. 


Salient 1946 Developments in 
Controls on Exports 


Joint International Controls 


A series of international allocating 
bodies known as Combined Commodity 
Committees had been set up in Decem- 
ber 1945, as successors to the British- 
American Combined Boards on Raw Ma- 
terials and on Resources and Produc- 
tion of wartime origin, to supervise the 
distribution of selected nonagricultural 
products then still in short world supply. 
Most of them had terminated operations 
by the close of 1946. Tin is the only 
such commodity which continues subject 
to broad international allocation into 
1947. Shortage of coal is mainly a 
European problem, with the European 
Coal Organization continuing to make 
recommendations regarding allocation of 
the supplies being made available from 
the United States and other oversea 
countries as well as from Continental 
sources. 

In agricultural commodities, where 
critical shortages continued over large 
parts of Europe and Asia, the former 
Combined Food Board was replaced in 
mid-1946 by an International Emer- 
gency Food Council with broadened 
membership. That body continued to 
keep under review the allocation of most 
of the available exportable surpluses of 
much the same classes of farm products 
and fertilizer as its predecessor. Only 
minor changes in the scope of its activ- 
ities were made during 1946, or are known 
to be contemplated for early introduc- 
tion.’ 

Upon the decision of the major con- 
tributors to the United Nations Relief 





?For a number of commodities of minor 
export importance, however, allocation rec- 
ommendations were discontinued during the 
latter months of the year. These included 
argols, tartaric acid, dairy products, dried 
fruit, spices, vitamins, phosphate rock, most 
seeds, and certain kinds of canned fish. Some 
additional commodities of secondary trade 
importance are likely to be dropped during 
the early months of 1947. 


and Rehabilitation Administration, the 
operations of that agency are not to be 
extended beyond the end of 1946 for 
Europe and the end of March 1947 for 
the Far East, as earlier planned. In view 
of the delayed deliveries occasioned by 
strikes, however, the time limit for ship- 
ments under earlier approved contracts 
was extended 3 months in each case. 
After the passing of UNRRA, relief sup- 
plies to war-ravaged countries not in 4 
position to pay for them are to be ar- 
ranged for directly between the individ- 
ual governments. The prospective pro- 
grams of the various supplying countries 
are to be coordinated by exchange of 
information through the United Nations 
Secretariat, following a preliminary gen- 
eral survey of foreign relief needs during 
1947. 


United States and Major British Areas 


The United States and most of the 
major British countries progressively re- 
moved or relaxed their export license 
controls over Many classes of products 
during the course of 1946, as their domes- 
tic supply situations improved. (The 
special situation in India will be dealt 
with later.) The United Kingdom defi- 
nitely limited the immediate availability 
to its own population of the enlarged 
output in many lines of goods, in order 
the sooner to rebuild its war-shrunken 
export markets. In that way, it is sought 
to assure a stable level of British comfort 
in the future, through the nation’s im- 
proved ability to pay for needed imports 
from current earnings. 


Latin America 


In many countries of Latin America, 
license controls were widely imposed or 
extended during 1946 over the exporta- 
tion of important ranges of commodi- 
ties, notably foodstuffs and basic mate- 
rials. Export quotas were frequently set 
up, and for some commodities outward 
shipments were entirely suspended for a 
time. Most of these measures appeared 
to be distinctly temporary, usually 
prompted by the desire to prevent an 
undue outflow of products needed do- 
mestically, and to check the inflationary 
price trends which have been expe- 
rienced by the majority of these coun- 
tries since the war. In certain cases, 
export controls were officially used as 
means of negotiating with other Latin 
American and a few European countries, 
in return for supplies of specific products 
especially desired from those couniries 
or for certain financial settlements. 

Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico 
were conspicuous among the Latin 
American countries resorting to export 
restrictions. Argentina, which took long 
strides during the year toward official 
control of its economy in various re- 
spects, reserved to official agencies the 
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sole right to market or license the ex. 
ports of many staple products of the 
country, with the sale of grains and 
meats confined to intergovernmental 
arrangements. 


Continental Europe 


In general, the countries of Continen- 
tal Europe continued to control by li- 
cense the exportation of most classes of 
products, with a few of the Western Ev- 
ropean countries finding it possible dur- 
ing 1946 to ease their restrictions some- 
what. In the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope, with the notable exceptions of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, very limited 
progress has thus far been made toward 
production above local needs and ship- 
ments required for reparations. The 
large calls made upon what was avail- 
able, for shipment to the Soviet Union 
under barter or other arrangements, al- 
lowed only small exportations elsewhere 
during 1946, and very little has been sent 
to Western European or oversea coun- 
tries. 

The controls upon exports by the 
various European governments served 
both to ensure minimum supplies for 
their own populations and, especially in 
their relations with other European 
countries, as a means of allocating what 
could be spared for export in accordance 
with the goods which the particular 
other country promised to supply. Men- 
tion has already been made of the gen- 
eral effort among the European coun- 
tries, during this period of short sup- 
plies and inconvertible currencies, to 
aim at an annual bilateral balance in 
their trade exchanges, except in those 
few cases where special credits were 
granted to cover an anticipated export 
balance. 


India and China 


Among the major countries of Asia, 
India was notable for its elaborate ex- 
port controls over many important ex- 
port commodities, for at least parts of 
the year. With the successive dissolu- 
tion of the international allocating 
bodies on nonagricultural products, an 
increasing number of Indian export 
commodities came under local control. 
Trade proceeded through private chan- 
nels but subject to strict licensing, and 
shipments for various destinations were 
often regulated by quotas, set in certain 
cases by intergovernmental negotiations. 
In addition to its concern over the re- 
establishment of normal foreign mar- 
kets for its jute, hides, and other staple 
exports, through proportionate alloca- 
tion of the currently short supplies, the 
Government of India is placing great 
stress on the prior claims of its domestic 
processing industries upon these essen- 
tial materials, so as to encourage their 
exportation in the manufactured instead 
of the raw state. 
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Various important Chinese export 
products continued in official hands, 
while those that had been released to 
commercial channels toward the close of 
1945 remained subject to close exchange 
controls. Hampered by the continuing 
military activities and generally disor- 
dered internal economic conditions, no- 
tably the high abnormal course of prices 
and of exchange values, the resumption 
of exports from China was retarded in 
1946. The aggregate value of goods 
shipped out of the country during the 
year was reported as less than one-fifth 
of the goods imported. 


Southeast Asia 


In most of the war-affected areas of 
Southeast Asia reopened to general com- 
merce, strong efforts were made during 
the past year to resume exportations in 
volume of the staple primary products 
formerly furnished by them to world 
markets. Rapid resumption was hin- 
dered by the slow progress toward politi- 
cal stability and rehabilitation of normal 
economic life, and by inadequate trans- 
portation facilities. As a rule, the initial 
programs for exportation from these 
areas have been centralized in the hands 
of governmental agencies or under their 
close control, although the early return 
of the trade to prewar commercial 
channels is generally contemplated. 

In the Philippines, the return of most 
commodities to private trade had already 
been accomplished in the fall of 1945. 
In the Netherlands Indies, private ex- 
portation has been permitted since Octo- 
ber 1246 of products not under interna- 
tional allocation, except in the case of 
Java and Sumatra, the political status 
of which was still in process of settle- 
ment at the close of 1946. 

Exports from French Indochina were 
still governmentally handled at the end 
of the year, with large accumulations of 
rubber moving out, although political 
conditions in certain regions continued 
unsettled. Private trade channels have 
been reopened in Siam, subject to ex- 
change control and often export licenses. 
The major export commodities of that 
country continued subject to allocation 
by international agencies through 1946. 
Private exportations from Burma and 
British Malaya have been resumed, un- 
der close license and exchange control. 


Salient 1946 Developments in 
Controls on Imports 


United States 


As already indicated, license systems 
and exchange controls, rather than cus- 
toms duties, were the principal means 
through which the majority of govern- 
ments endeavored to regulate their cur- 
rent imports during 1946. 

The United States was among the no- 
table exceptions. By the end of the year 


the improving general supply situation 
had allowed it to remove most of the ad- 
ministrative import controls carried over 
from the war period, and to return to 
private channels all but a few of the com- 
modities which had been procured from 
abroad through governmental agencies 
during the emergency period. This 
movement was accelerated by the termi- 
nation of various international allocat- 
ing bodies during the year, and by the 
pressures for the removal of United 
States price controls in the fall.’ 
British Empire 

The United Kingdom and most of the 
other British countries carried further 
during 1946 the liberalization of the war- 
time controls upon importations of goods 
from each other. Thus far, however, 
they have relaxed only moderately their 
restrictions upon the admission of many 
products from nonsterling countries. 
Since the early days of the war, importa- 
vions from such sources have been li- 
censed only for the most essential prod- 
ucts that were not otherwise obtainable.‘ 
The inadequate supply of foreign cur- 
rencies at the disposal of the sterling 
group of countries, particularly of dol- 
lars, in comparison with the exceptional 
volume of their postwar import needs 
from nonsterling countries, continued to 
operate as the primary limitation upon 
such trade during 1946, as it had during 
the preceding year. 

Important easement of that general 
situation is due in July 1947, under the 
provisions of the loan to Britain that was 
approved by the United States Congress 
in July 1946. Within a year of its coming 
into effect, such sterling funds as may 
then be available to any of the Empire or 
other areas for current use were to be 
freely convertible for purchases in dollar 
countries or elsewhere. 

As a partial transition measure, the 
United Kingdom arranged during 1946 
with Canada, the United States, and sev- 
eral other nonsterling countries for a 


‘As of January 1947, it was understood that 
the United States is to continue exclusive 
official procurement abroad only of rubber, 
tin, certain hard fibers, and sugar (including 
molasses and alcohol). In addition, non- 
exclusive public purchases are planned of 
Latin American cinchona and Chinese anti- 
mony. If special circumstances require it, 
some other short commodities may be of- 
ficially purchased, mainly to supplement 
what is imported through commercial chan- 
nels. Shipments to complete old contracts, 
especially of certain minerals, are also to con- 
tinue into 1947. 

This statement concerns only importations 
for civilian resale, and does not include of- 
ficial purchases for strategic stockpiling, 
which were authorized by Congress in 1946. 

‘Canada, which is not a member of the 
sterling area, and the Union of South Africa, 
exceptional because of its large production 
of gold, had removed most of their wartime 
import controls during the latter months of 
1945. 
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controlled system of token imports of an 
expanding list of products. These are 
mainly consumers’ items which formerly 
had an established market in the United 
Kingdom, but which had been prohibited 
admission during the war as dispensable. 
The producers of these products were 
permitted reentry up to 20 percent of the 
value of their prewar shipments, in order 
not to lose their acceptance in the mar- 
ket as well as to afford British con- 
sumers limited quantities of such articles 
of convenience. 

On the other hand, the expansion 
during the year of the program of the 
British Government for entering into 
bulk-purchase contracts for certain for- 
eign foods, fibers, and minerals, earlier 
noted, has occasioned some concern in 
other countries. Thus far, these con- 
tracts have been limited mainly to var- 
ious other British areas, and to staple 
commodities for which the United King- 
dom had been their principal market in 
the past. A notable exception was the 
4-year agreement with Argentina to un- 
derwrite the bulk of that country’s meat 
surplus, partly for resale. 


Latin America 


While not applied quite as generally 
or as broadly as in other regions, ex- 
change control or the requirement of 
prior import permits for selected prod- 
ucts, or both, continued through 1946 
as important regulators of the flow of 
imports into the majority of the coun- 
tries of Latin America, and especially 
those of South America. Few important 
changes in their operations were effected 
during the year. Such alterations in 
their import tariffs as were made con- 
sisted mainly of reductions or temporary 
suspensions of duties on basic necessi- 
ties, notably foods. In a few instances, 
import subsidies were resorted to, in or- 
der to attract foreign supplies and to 
hold down retail prices. 

The current attitude toward imports 
in many Latin American countries ap- 
pears to be dominated by two strong 
motivations, sometimes in conflict. Al- 
most everywhere there is pressure for 
increased imports, to meet the large 
local demands for various products that 
have been scarce for several years, and 
to check domestic price inflation and 
popular unrest. At the same time, there 
is a pronounced desire to conserve and 
channelize the use of the country’s ex- 
change resources. 

Chile, Peru, and several of the Central 
American Republics found their supply 
of foreign exchange, especially of dol- 
lars, actually insufficient during the 
latter months of 1946 to cover even im- 
portaticns considered essential. How- 
ever, a number of the Latin American 
countries with sizable reserves and cur- 
rent earnings of foreign exchange were 

(Continued on p. 33) 











Cambodian Silverware 


Offered to U. S. Buyers 


The Association of Manufacturers and 
Artists (“les Corporations Cambodgien- 
nes”) in French Indochina has advised 
the American Consulate General at Sai- 
gon of its interest in receiving orders 
from United States purchasers for Cam- 
bodian silverware and jewelry. It is 
stated, however, that for the present 
silver bullion must be supplied with all 
orders and shipments will be made 
through an agent in Saigon. 

Manufacture of Cambodian silverware 
and jewelry was severely curtailed dur- 
ing the war. And, while it is still on a 
small scale owing to lack of silver, the 
Association hopes to revive this industry 
and eventually reestablish connections 
with buyers outside Indochina. 

Further details can be obtained from 
Le Directeur de l’Ecole des Arts Cam- 
bodgiens, Phnom Penh, Cambodia, 
French Indochina, through whom al] ar- 
rangements regarding orders and bullion 
supplies should be made. Preferably, 
correspondence should be in French. 


Wanted: U.S. Bids on 


Mexican Construction Project 


United States contractors may be in- 
terested in a request from the Secretaria 
de Recursos Hidraulicos (Ministry of Hy- 
draulic Resources), Mexico, for bids to 
construct a large irrigation dam at Ovia- 
chic Canon on the Yaqui River, State of 
Sonora. It is estimated that between 
$10,000,000 and $20,000,000 will be spent 
on the project, which involves construc- 
tion of both the dam and a camp for 
the Mexican officials. Bids must be re- 
ceived at the office of the Ministry of 
Hydraulic Resources, Balderas y Ayun- 
tamiento, Mexico, D. F., Mexico, before 
12 o’clock, April 11, 1947. 

Essential details concerning the dam, 
which is to be of earth and rock fill, 
are as follows: Maximum height, 187 
feet; crest length, 4,396 feet; volume, ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 cubic yards. 

Although no American engineers are 
to be employed, the Ministry has ex- 
pressed a desire to receive bids from con- 


And the Amer- 


tractors in this country. 
ican Embassy at Mexico City has been 


advised that, in the event the contract 
is awarded to a United States firm, every 
reasonable facility will be extended for 
bringing construction machinery and 
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of International Trade 


necessary skilled and 
sonnel into Mexico. 

Plans and specifications for this proj- 
ect are available from the Ministry at 
a cost of 200 peses (approximately 
US$41.50). 
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The firms and individuals listed here- 
with have recently expressed their inter- 
est in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States representa- 
tions. Most of these trade opporunities 
have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contracts. Additional in- 
formation concerning each export or 
import opportunity, inciuding a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $leach. Interested United 
States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any pro- 
jected business arrangements. 


Index 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Nun 


Alhoholic Beverages: 26 

Art Work: 21. 

Automotive Vehicles: 17. 

Coal: 50. 

Chemicals and Chemical Products: 1, 12, 
28, 35, 37, 48, 49, 51. 

Clocks and Watches: 6. 

Clothing and Accessories: 3, 10, 30, 31, 
44, 45. 

Construction Materials: 11. 


Cosmetics, Toiletries, and Related Items 
46, 48, 49, 51. 

Dental Supplies and Equipment: 5, 29. 

Drugs, Medicinals, and Pharmaceuticals: 
37, 44, 47, 48, 49, 51. 

Dyestuffs: 35, 51, 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and 
Fixtures: 14, 22, 27, 36, 51. 

Fibers: 20. 

Floor Coverings: 20. 

Foodstuffs: 9, 23, 24, 26, 35, 43, 44, 48, 51. 


General Merchandise: 14. 

Hardware: 9. 

Heating Equipment: 11. 

Hides and Skins: 32. 

Hospital and Clinical Supplies and Equip- 
ment: 33, 39. 








Editor's Note 


Jommod ities | 


‘red Items in the 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any transac- 
tions undertaken with these firms. The 
usual precautions should be taken in all 
cases, and all transactions are subject to 
prevailing export and import controls in 
this country and abroad. 
that many of the items spec 
opportunities are 
full facilities 
have been 
areas from which 


(It is recognized 

ified as export 
in short supply or that 
for private trade may not 
of the 
been re- 
many United States for- 
eign traders are proceeding now with ne- 


reestablished in some 
inquiries have 
ceived. However, 


gotiations for business when conditions 


permit.) 


Following Sections} 


Household 
3, 19. 

Jewelry: 6. 

Leather: 32 

Lumber and Woodwork: 16 

Machinery: 1, 3, 7, 8, 9, 17, 34, 37, 40 

Metals and Metal Products: 9, 12, 21 

Motion Pictures and Photographic Equip- 

ment: 4 

Musical Instruments: 38. 

Novelties: 6, 18 

Office Supplies: 17. 

Optical Goods; 14 

Plastics: 3. 

Plumbing Supplies: 11 

Polishes, Paints, and Varnishes 

Radios: 6, 38. 

Refrigeration: 6. 

Sanitary Ware: 9. 

Scientific Instruments: 39. 

Shipbuilding Materials: 41. 

Soaps and Cleansing Agents. 

Spices: 20, 48, 51. 

Sporting Goods: 20. 

Textiles: 2, 3, 10, 15, 

Tires and Tubes: 52. 

Tools: 37. 

War: 28. 


Furnishings and Equipment: 


32, 43, 51. 


26, 35, 51. 


20, 25, 26 
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Cheap Power Development 
Needed in Ceylon 


Engineering firms in the United States 
may be interested in submitting to the 
Ceylon Government proposals for fur- 
nishing cheap power to Government- 
operated factories. 

According to information received from 
the American Consulate at Colombo, a 
cheap power development is urgently 
needed. Fuel and power costs are esti- 
mated at about 20 percent of production 
costs in operating factories, and it is re- 
ported that the government’s Hydro- 
Electric Scheme will not be in a position 
until after 1957 to supply power to any of 
the “pilot” factories now established or 
under construction. In view of this situ- 
ation, investigation is under way to deter- 
mine the advisability of utilizing Ceylon’s 
approximately 40,000,000 tons of peat de- 
posits for power. 

Inquiries concerning this possible trade 
opportunity should be addressed to the 
Ministry for Labour, Industry and Com- 
merce, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Dearth of Low-Cost Homes 
Suggests Trade Opportunity 


The American Embassy at Santiago, 
Chile, reports the interest of two local 
firms in collaborating with United States 
producers for the manufacture of pre- 
fabricated houses in Chile. 

These concerns are of the opinion that 
in the event United States machinery and 
technical knowledge were forthcoming, 
the necessary capital, or at least a portion 
of it, could be obtained from local sources. 

According to the Embassy, low-cost 
homes are currently scarce, and there is 
no local manufacture of prefabricated 
houses, in the strict sense of the word. 
There are, however, two organizations 
specializing in the construction of low- 
cost, large-scale housing projects. These 
are a semigovernmental institution, the 
Caja de la Habitacion Popular ‘Popular 
Housing Institute), and the Sociedad 
Constructora de Viviendas Economicas, 
both in Santiago. 

Inquiries concerning this possible trade 
opportunity should be directed to Luis 
Berger V., Berger y Compania Ltda., Calle 
Estada 152, Casilla 456, and/or Arnoldo 
Hudson, Julio Hudson L., Calle Morande 
251, Casilla 200, Santiago, Chile. 


Costa Rican Firm Offers 
Lumber Supply Source 


A source of lumber supply is offered to 
United States importers by a Costa Rican 
firm, Compania Constructora Clare Her- 
manos, Ltda., which can make available 
the following woods: Cedro macho 
(Carapa guianensis), espavel (Anacar- 
dium exelsum), gavilan (Engelbardtia 
pterocarpa), guanacaste (Enterolobium 
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cyclocarpum), and maria (Calophyllum 
brasiliense) . 

According to the American Embassy 
at San Jose, Compania Constructora has 
arranged to cut and saw 100,000 board 
feet of lumber per month from owned or 
leased properties. Before beginning op- 
erations, however, it is anxious to discuss 
orders with several United States firms. 

Interested lumber importers should 
write to the Costa Rican concern at 
Avenida 1, Calles 7/9, San Jose. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Arthur J. Harford, represent- 
ing G. U. D. Manufacturing Co. Pty. Ltd., 
544 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in obtaining oil and fuel filters 
and industrial chemicals; he also seeks tech- 
nical information on these commodities. 
Scheduled to arrive in March, via New York’ 
City, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Australian Trade Commissioner, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. 

2. Australia—J. E. Hartnell and C. E. W. 
Grimes, representing Makower, McBeath & 
Co., Proprietary, Ltd., 226-230 Flinders Lane, 
Melbourne, C. 1., are interested in purchas- 
ing silk and rayon teztiles. Scheduled to 
arrive February 6, via San Francisco, for a 
6 weeks’ visit. U.S. address: c/o E. W. Bruno 
& Co., Inc., 128-130 West 31st Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and New York. 

3. Australia—Morris Tauman, representing 
Glandtau Lace Importing Co., 310 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
lace-making machinery, cotton and rayon 
piece goods, fashion goods, and plastic sheets. 
He also seeks technical information on these 
goods. Scheduled to arrive in March, via 
New York City, for a visit of 4 to 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o A. B. Berner & Co., Ltd., 
15 Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York and Philadelphia. 

4. Australia—Donald Arthur Waterman, 
representing Ozone Theatres Ltd., York 
Chambers, Rundle Street, Adelaide, South 
Australia, is interested in investigating the 
motion-picture industry. Scheduled to ar- 
rive late in February, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 5 months. U.S. address: c/o Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, Hanover Street and 
Exchange Place, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit, Chicago, 
Washington, and New York. 

5. Australia—R. H. White, general man- 
ager, Amalgamated Dental Co., Ltd., 124 
Exhibition Street, Melbourne, is interested 
in dental supplies and equipment, and seeks 
technical information on new developments 
in the manufacture of artificial teeth. 
Scheduled to arrive January 23, via New York 
City, for a 6 weeks’ visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Dental Supply Co., 220 West 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Columbus, 
Rochester (N. Y.), and Detroit. 

6. Brazil—John Helal, representing Zaki 
Helal e Filhos, Rua Jeronimo Monteiro, 80, 
Caixa Postal 252, Vitoria, Estado Espirito 
Santo, is interested in purchasing and ob- 
taining representations for radios, refrig- 
erators, photographic equipment, plastic nov- 
elties, costume jewelry, watches, and clocks. 
He is now in the United States until March 
31. U.S. address: c/o Y. M. C. A., Room 507, 
Paterson, N. J. Itinerary: New York City 
and vicinity. 

7. Chile—Felix Victor Cafferena (Morice), 
Luis Thayer Ojada 1161, representing Tejidos 
Caffarena S. A., Cueto (ex General Korner) 
374 (Casilla 2337), Santiago, is interested in 
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purchasing teztile weaving and knitting- 
plant equipment, and desires technical in- 
formation on textile plants. Scheduled to 
arrive in mid-January, via Los Angeles, for 
a visit of 8 months. U.S. address: c/o Aber- 
foyle Mfg. Co., 123 South Broad Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Itinerary: Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, and New York. 

8. China—S. K. Lau, representing Great 
China Electric & Ceramic Co., 264 Kiangse 
Road, Shanghai, is interested in purchasing 
equipment for manufacturing pottery, as 
follows: Tunnel kiln (daily output, 4 tons); 
vacuum pug mill (daily output, 1 ton); ball 
mills, six (300 pounds daily); ball mill for 
glaze (100-pound capacity); slip pumps, two 
(each, 500 gallons per hour); slip shifters, 
two; filter presses, two (each, 1-ton capac- 
ity); jigger and pulldowns; pulverizers, two 
(each, 1,500-pound capacity per hour); glaz- 
ing machine for glazing wall tile; glazing 
machine for glazing small porcelain lighting 
fixtures; presses for making lighting fix- 
tures, two. Scheduled to arrive during Feb- 
ruary for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 
c/o 756 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Chicago, New York, 
Trenton, Washington, and Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Colombia—Manuel Szapiro, “El Cometa,” 
Calle 22, No. 8-71/75, Bogota, is interested in 
machinery for bakery, construction steel, 
hardware, sanitary ware, and wheat and rye 
flour. Scheduled to arrive January 26, via 
Miami, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. address: 
Hotel Lincoln, Eighth Avenue and 44th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Los Angeles. 

10. Denmark—Otto Svanhill, Niels Brocks- 
gade 4, Copenhagen, is interested in silk, 
wool, and cotton fabrics for women’s dresses 
and coats; women’s coats and dresses; and 
men’s suitings. Scheduled to arrive March 1, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Danish Consulate General, 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y., or Danish 
Consulate, Mills Building, San Francisco, 
Calif. Itinerary: Dallas, Chicago, and New 
York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Ecuador—N. H. Intriago, 22-26 Garcia 
Moreno, P. O. Box 36, Quito, is interested in 
purchasing plumbing supplies; gasoline, kero- 
sene, and wood stoves; kitchen supplies, and 
construction materials in general. He also 
seeks agency for all kinds of merchandise 
for all of Ecuador, and wants to deal only 
with factories or their exclusive export rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Intriago is now in the 
United States until March 30. U.S. address: 
c/o 555 West 160th Street, Apartment 35, 
New York 32, N. Y. 

12. Egypt—Nessim Emile R. Bigio, repre- 
senting R. N. Bigio & Co., P. O. Box 107, 
Cairo, is interested in heavy chemicals, and 
ferrous and nonferrous metals. Scheduled 
to arrive in March for a 3 months’ visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Calco Chemical Division, 
Bound Brook, N. J. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, and Pittsburgh. 

13. England—Michael H. Wilkins, repre- 
senting Woodnutt & Co., Ltd., St. Helens, 
Isle of Wight, is interested in manufacturing 
rights in household labor-saving machines. 
Scheduled to arrive February 3, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Mrs. Honoria Shelton, 131 East 66th 
Street, New York, N. Y., or Mr. W. C. Jessup, 
Shorelands, 5454 South Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Til. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, and pos- 
sibly Detroit and Boston. 

14. India—Carey Sequeira, representing 
Carey & Franklin, 640 Girgaum Road, Bom- 
bay 2, is interested in handling optical goods 
(mainly), electrical goods, and general mer- 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Prior Exchange Permit Requirement 
Extended to All Imports.—Circular No- 
637, of the Central Bank of Argentina, 
dated January 20, 1947, provides that 
henceforth all goods imported into Ar- 
gentina will be subject to the require- 
ment that the importers obtain permits 
to purchase the necessary exchange 
cover before purchasing goods abroad. 
Thus, the prior exchange permit require- 
ment instituted as to certain commodi- 
ties by a regulation of November 29, 1946 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 28, 1946, and January 25, 1947), 
has now been extended to all imports. 
The circular further provides for the 
elimination of certain special exchange 
rates hitherto applicable to imports of 
some machinery and implements, and 
classifies all imported goods under one 
or another of the three selling rates for 
import cover remaining in existence. 

Provision is made for imported goods 
already under order in the following 
manner: Merchandise in port, or en 
route, or merchandise which has not 
been shipped but which will arrive within 
90 days after January 20, 1947, need not 
be covered by a prior exchange permit, 
provided it is cleared through customs 
within 9 months. Merchandise arriving 
more than 90 days after January 20, 
1947, must be covered by an exchange 
permit, which will be granted and will 
authorize the importer to purchase ex- 
change cover at a rate not higher than 
the rate which prevailed for the mer- 
chandise in question prior to January 20. 
Permits granted under this last provision 
will be valid for 9 months from Janu- 
ary 20. 

Under the new system of exchange, 
classification payment for goods imported 
into Argentina will be effected at one of 
three rates: 3.7313 pesos per dollar, 
4.2289 pesos per dollar, and 4.9350 pesos 
per dollar. These exchange rates have 
remained unchanged for several years. 
The special rates of 4.55 and 4.85 pesos 
per dollar at which the former Trade 
Promotion Corporation (‘Corporacion 
Para la Promocion del Intercambio, 


S. A.), abolished by decree of May 28, 
1946, was permitted to sell exchange to 
importers of automotive, agricultural, 
and other equipment are eliminated, and 
the articles to which these rates applied 


, are brought under the new classification. 


One important consequence of the re- 
classification of imported goods into 
three categories for exchange-control 
purposes is that the practice of discrim- 
inating between countries of origin in 
determining the rates of exchange to ap- 
ply to imports of a given article will no 











The Cover Picture 





For the New C3 3 Ships 


Vice Admiral William W. Smith, 
USN (Ret.), Chairman of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, and James 
L. Bates, Managing Director of its 
Technical Department, are here 
seen inspecting a model of im- 
proved cargo-handling gear which 
will be a feature of the Commis- 
sion’s redesigned C3 cargo vessel. 
The new-type ship, for which in- 
vitations to bid will be issued on 
receipt of applications for pur- 
chase, is designated C3-S-DB3. 
It will offer more speed, efficiency 
and economy of operation than 
the present type. Principal fea- 
ture of the newly designed cargo- 
handling gear is the use of a 
double topping lift arrangement 
and topping lift winches. This ar- 
rangement requires only a single 
vang for each boom—which de- 
creases the time required for set- 
up and the labor incident to rig- 
ging for cargo handling. 
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longer be followed. One of the three 
established selling rates will apply to al] 
imports of each class of merchandise, re. 
gardless of the source. Another conse. 
quence is the probability that some 
imported articles, particularly those to 
which the Trade Promotion Corporation 
rates formerly applied, may obtain more 
favorable exchange treatment, although 
the volume permitted to enter the coun- 
try may be restricted. Automobiles, for 
example, payment for which has hither. 
to been made at the rate of 4.85 pesos per 
dollar, are now classified under the rate 
of 4.2289 pesos per dollar. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Aluminum Products: Import 
Duties Reduced.—The import duties on 
various aluminum products entering Ar- 
gentina have been reduced, according to 
an Executive decree reported in the press 
at Buenos Aires, December 23, 1946, to 
be effective from March 21, 1947. The 
revised duties in gold pesos per kilogram 
will be as follows, with former rates in 
parentheses: Ingots, free (0.4032); bars, 
0.1632 (0.4032); sheets, 0.2816 (0.5376); 
rivets and moldings, 0.432 (0.672). 
(The Argentine gold peso is worth ap- 
proximately $0.55 U. S. currency.) 

Additional Products Reserved for Et- 
portation by the Argentine Institute for 
Trade Promotion.—Birdseed, oats, bar- 
ley, cevadilla, rye, millet, and sorghum 
have been added to the list of products 
reserved for exportation by the Argen- 
tine Institute for Trade Promotion, ac- 
cording to a resolution issued by the De- 
partment of Industry and Commerce re- 
ported in a press release of December 
30, 1946. Export permits for these prod- 
ucts will be granted only to the Insti- 
tute. 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Feb- 


ruary 1, 1947, for announcement of other 
products added to the reserved list.) 


Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corrugated Aluminum Sheets for Roof- 
ing: Reclassified in Bolivian Tarifi— 
Corrugated aluminum sheets imported 
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into Bolivia for roofing have been re- 
classified for duty purposes under a new 
tariff item (870-a) at a basic rate of 0.20 
poliviano per gross kilogram plus a sur- 
charge of 200 percent to compensate for 
exchange depreciation. Formerly such 
sheets were classified for duty under 
item 870, which covered plates, sheets, 
and bars of aluminum in general, at a 
pasic rate of 0.30 boliviano per legal kilo- 
gram with a surcharge of 200 percent. 
In view of increasing imports of this 
roofing material, a specific classification 
was considered necessary. 


British Colonies 


Economic Conditions 


THE BuLK PURCHASING SYSTEM OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


In recent months the exclusive buying 
arrangements with individual colonies by 
the United Kingdom have been a subject 
of considerable interest to many Ameri- 
can foreign traders. Worthy of note, 
therefore, are expository comments on 
the subject by Mr. Creech Jones, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, contained 
in a written reply to a query from a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, published in the Offi- 
cial Report, Parliamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, November 25, 1946. 

In his statement, Mr. Jones declared 
that there are no colonial territories in 
which there are general prohibitions of 
exports except to the United Kingdom, 
but that in certain instances, arising 
either from international allocation of 
sources of supply or because both parties 
concerned saw commercial advantages 
therein, agreements have been made for 
bulk purchases of certain products of in- 
dividual colonies by the Board of Trade, 
the Ministry of Supply, and the Ministry 
of Food. The contracts, he explained, 
are normally negotiated on a commercial) 
basis with the colonial producers through 
the agency of the colonial government 
concerned. 

Mr. Jones also outlined the scope of 
the bulk purchasing system, listing and 
commenting on each commodity pur- 
chased exclusively by Government pur- 
chasing departments in the United King- 
dom as follows: 

Sugar. The Ministry of Food has con- 
tracted to purchase the total exportable sur- 
plus of all the sugar producing Colonies until 
the end of 1949.. The territories concerned 
are the British West Indies, British Guiana, 
Fiji, Mauritius, Uganda and Tanganyika. 
The price is adjusted yearly by agreement be- 
tween my right hon. Friend the Minister of 
Food and representatives of the producers 
and takes into account the costs of the pro- 
ducers and their costs of living as well as the 
trend of the world market. 


Tea. The Ministry has since 1942 been the 
exclusive buyer of the exportable surplus of 


tea from Ceylon, and has resold to other 
countries at cost price according to Combined 
Food Board and International Emergency 
Fcod Council allocations. The price has 
been adjusted yearly by negotiation to cover 
increased costs, wage increases, etc. Similar 
arrangements have been made whereby the 
Ministry of Food have purchased the export- 
able surplus of tea from Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and Nyasaland. Ceylon has 
recently indicated that she does not wish to 
continue to bulk sell her crop to the Ministry 
of Food after the end of this year. 

Coffee. The Ministry of Food at present 
purchase the total crop from Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika and Uganda for subsequent alloca- 
tion as directed by the I. E. F.C. The price 
is adjusted yearly so as to provide a fair re- 
turn to producers. Representatives of East 
Africa growers have recently visited this 
country and preliminary negotiations have 
taken place in connection with a five-year 
contract whereby the U. K. requirements only 
will be purchased by the Ministry. The 
Ministry also purchase the coffee crops of 
Jamaica, Gold Coast and Sierra Leone on 
similar terms. 

Copra. The Ministry has since 1942 been 
the sole purchaser of copra from Ceylon, East 
Africa, Seychelles and the British Western 
Pacific Islands, although considerable quanti- 
ties of the total purchases are consigned else- 
where. At the request of Ceylon the Ministry 
of Food agreed in January this year to pur- 
chase at a fixed price the exportable surplus 
of copra from Ceylon for a period of four 
years. The price then negotiated was at the 
time above the world price. The price paid 
to other colonial producers has since been 
advanced in conformity with the Ceylon 
price. 

Palm products and oilseeds. The Ministry 
of Food purchase the great part of the 
groundnut crop from Nigeria and Gambia, of 
palm oil and palm kernels from Nigeria and 
Sierra Leone. The price is fixed each crop 
season by consultation between the govern- 
ments of the territories concerned, the West 
African Produce Control Board and myself. 
The recent and violent upward movements in 
the market price of oils and fats which have 
been occasioned by the release of American 
controls have created a disparity in the price 
which is at present being realized for these 
oilseeds, and I am at present in communica- 
tion with my right hon. Friend the Minister 
of Food on this matter. The exportable sur- 
plus of palm oil from Malaya is also purchased 
from the estates by the Ministry of Food on a 
contract expiring in mid-1948. 

Tin. The Ministry of Supply are the sole 
purchasers of tin concentrates in Nigeria and 
of tin metal and concentrates in Malaya. 
The price paid is generally related to what is 
believed to be, in the present circumstances, 
the world price, and has been agreed with the 
producers. 

Sisal. The Board of Trade have purchased 
the entire crop from East Africa up to the end 
of 1947. The price has been settled on the 
basis of cost of production, having regard to 
world prices, in consultation with the pro- 
ducers. 

Phormium Tenaz. The Board of Trade 
have purchased the entire St. Helena crop 
until the end of 1947. The price has been 
related to the East African sisal price, in 
accordance with prewar comparative price 
levels. 

Hides and Skins. The Board of Trade pur- 
chased the exportable surplus from East 
Africa and Nigeria. The price is adjusted 
when necessary to conform to that paid by 
the Board in other parts of the world. All 
skins are at present being directed to the 
United Kingdom by means of export-license 
control. 


Cotton. During the War the Board of 
Trade purchased the entire exportable sur- 
plus from Nigeria. This agreement is now 
expiring and a new two-year agreement is 
being arranged at a price which is related to 
the general two-year average price expectation 
for this type of cotton. The Board of Trade 
have also purchased yearly the entire crop of 
Sea Island Cotton from the West Indies. 
The price for this specialised type of cotton is 
calculated to give a fair return to producers 
with whom it is agreed. 

Note: Effective December 31, 1946, the ex- 
clusive purchase by the Ministry of Supply of 
tin concentrates in Malaya and Lower Burma 
was terminated, according to an official an- 
nouncement of the Ministry of Supply in the 
United Kingdom, published in the Board of 
Trade Journal of January 4, 1947. The Min- 
istry stated, however, it would continue to 
buy all the tin metal produced by the smelters 
in Malaya. 


British West 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Antigua (Leeward Islands) Raises Im- 
port Tariff on Illuminating Oils and Mo- 
tor Spirits from Non-British Empire 
Sources.—Antigua, British West Indies, 
has revised its import tariff on illumi- 
nating oils and motor spirits from non- 
British Empire sources, according to 
Statutory Rules and Orders No. 20 of 
December 4, 1946. The present rates of 
import duty per gallon, with the old 
rates in parentheses, are shown below: 


British 
preferential 
tariff 


General 
Item tariff* 
66. Oils: 

(d) Illuminating, 
including kero- 
sene, and other re- 
fined petroleum 
burning oils____-_- 

(g) Motor spirit, in- 
cluding benzine, 
benzoline, gaso- 
line, naphtha and 
petrol spirits gen- 
CGE osm sniaas 1s. 1d. (10d.) 10d. 


3d. (2d.) 2d. 


*Imports from non-British-Empire sources. 


Changes in Grenada’s Import Duties 
on Gasoline and Leaf Tobacco.—The 
Legislative Council of Grenada on De- 
cember 20, 1946, amended the Customs 
Duties Ordinance, as follows: 





Rate of duty 
- cnnintpneaa . = 
| Present Previous 
Commodity BAe en Vater be 
| British | ,, British | , 
| prefer- eure) prefer- Gen 


eral eral 


| ential | ential 
} 


Gasoline per gallon $0.28 | $0.28 $0.34 | $0.34 
Leaf tobacco (other | 

than black leaf) per 

pound. _.-- 1.44; 1.44 1. 20 1. 20 





Note: US$1=$1.18375 British West Indian currency. 








Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tezrtile Agreement Signed with 
Brazil—An agreement providing for the 
purchase by Chile of Brazilian cotton 
textiles under preferential conditions was 
concluded by an exchange of notes be- 
tween the Brazilian Foreign Minister and 
the Chilean Charge d’Affaires, at Rio de 
Janeiro on December 30, 1946. The 
agreement is to remain in effect for a 
period of 6 years from December 30, 1946, 
and if 3 months before the expiration of 
that period it shall not have been de- 
nounced by either party it shall be con- 
sidered as extended for an unlimited 
time, each of the parties reserving the 
right to denounce it at any time there- 
after for its termination 1 year later. 

The agreement provides that the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil shall take whatever 
measures may be necessary to assure the 
sale of 20,000,000 lineal meters of cotton 
cloth per year to the Republic of Chile. 
Deliveries shall be effected in equal 
quarterly quotas, packed for shipment. 

Whenever the Republic of Chile is un- 
der the necessity of importing cotton 
textiles, the Chilean Government shall 
take whatever measures may be neces- 
sary, whenever there is an equality of 
prices and the needs of the country so 
require, to give preference to textiles of 
Brazilian origin and fabrication. 

In the event that Chilean importers 
should receive from any other source oI 
supply, an offer of cotton textiles more 
advantageous than those of the Brazilian 
exporters, this information shall be 
transmitted to the Government of Brazil 
which, within the maximum period of 15 
days from the date of receipt of the 
communication, shall reply in the prem- 
ises in one sense or the other, depending 
upon whether or not the Brazilian ex- 
porters can meet these conditions. 
Should such reply not be delivered within 
the period stipulated, the Government of 
Chile shall have entire liberty to effect its 
purchases in any other market. 

Preferential treatment existing in 
Chile now or in the future in customs, 
exchange, or in any other matters shail 
immediately be extended to Brazil for its 
textile exportations in such a way that 
in no case will Brazilian textiles be less 
favored than similar textiles from other 
foreign sources. 

The textiles covered by the agreement 
shall be sold to Chile at the lowest price 
found to be in effect on the date of the 
transaction for the sale under identical 
conditions of the same types and quali- 
ties of textiles to purchasers of third 
nations. 


China 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Provision Made for Import of Ma- 
chinery Parts for Repairs and Replace- 
ments.—Central Bank of China Circular 
No. II/7 issued December 13, 1946, pro- 
vides that the appointed banks may ap- 
prove applications for foreign exchange 
covering imports of “materials for use in 
manufacturing processes, and parts spe- 
cifically required for repairs and for re- 
ylacement purposes, not otherwise pro- 
vided for in schedules I, II, or III ‘a)”’ of 
the Revised Temporary Foreign Trade 
Regulations, provided that the value does 
not exceed US$2,000 or its equivalent. 








Restricted Remittances Between 
Japan and U. S. Now Author- 
ized 


The Treasury Department on January 6, 
1947, licensed the National City Bank of New 
York to effect restricted remittances, by mail or 
telegraphic transfer only, between Japan and 


the United States through the Tokyo Branch 
of the National City Bank of New York. 

This authorization permits - military and 
civilian occupation personnel and nationals of 
the United Nations who are accredited to the 
theater to effect remittances through and estab- 
lish dollar accounts in the Tokyo Branch of the 
National City Bank of New York, subject to 
the controls imposed by the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers in Japan. 


Remittances to Japan from the United States 
are to be transmitted solely through the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York in the United 
States for credit to the appropriate authorized 
account in the Tokyo Branch. Remittances 
from Japan to the United States can be made 
by means of debits to authorized dollar accounts 


in or through the presentation of dollar instru- 
ments to the Tokyo Branch. 








Importers Disclaim Responsibility for 
Fulfillment of Contract if Application for 
Import License Rejected.—Notice was 
given in the Shanghai Press of Decem- 
ber 23, 1946, by the Importers’ and Ex- 
porters’ Guild of Shanghai that “accord- 
ing to the usual practice of the local im- 
port trade, importers shall not be held 
responsible for nondelivery of con- 
tracted goods or any of its consequences 
when they cannot fulfill their contracts 
under unforeseen circumstances or force 
majeure.” 

Importers, the Guild notice states, will 
cancel orders without any responsibility 
whatsoever—whether foreign exchange 
has been obtained or not—in the event 
that their applications for import 
licenses are rejected by the Chinese 
trade-control] authorities. 

Import License Not Prerequisite to Is- 
suance of Chinese Consular Invoice.— 
According to an official interpretation by 
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the executive committee of the Boarg 
for the Temporary Regulation of Im. 
ports, the revised trade-control regula. 
tions do not call for the presentation of 
an import license issued by the Board as 
a prerequisite for the issuance of a con. 
sular invoice by Chinese Consulates. The 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Nanking, 
has reportedly instructed all Chinese 
consulates abroad to this effect. 

The Chinese consulates have been re. 
quested to inform applicants, however, 
that the issuance of a consular invoice 
does not imply the automatic granting of 
an import license. In this connection 
shippers are advised by the American 
consulate general, Shainghai, to obtain 
import license numbers from their con- 
signees in China before loading cargo on 
board at port of shipment in order to 
avoid delays and possible refusal of ad- 
mittance at Chinese port of entry. 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAMS FROM U. S. EMBASSY 
AT SAN JOSE 
(DATED JANUARY 22, 1947) 


Before recessing on December 20, 1946, 
the Costa Rican Congress passed a bill 
increasing and revising income and 
property taxes for the purpose primarily 
of financing a substantial increase in 
teachers’ salaries. The maximum in- 
come-tax rate is now 15 percent, apply- 
ing to net incomes in excess of 500,000 
colones. There has been considerable 
opposition to this law, and merchants 
and property owners are speaking of 
a tax-payers’ strike, because they feel 
that the new rates are too high. 

The 1947 budget estimates have not 
yet been presented to Congress by the 
Finance Minister, but it is expected that 
these will be ready by the end of Janu- 
ary, when Congress will reconvene to dis- 
pose of this major piece of legislation. 

On January 3, the Minister of Finance 
issued orders to all customhouses pro- 
hibiting the clearance of imports or ex- 
ports without presentation by the in- 
terested party of proof that he had filed 
his income-tax declaration for the fiscal 
year October 1945-September 1946. 
Upon publication of the Minister’s or- 
ders in the local press, the Chamber of 
Commerce and importers and exporters 
in general lodged protests against the 
measure. Finally, in order to end the 
ensuing debate, the Government promul- 
gated an Executive Decree, published 
January 21, 1947, which gives greater le- 
gal backing to the Minister’s adminis- 
trative order and requires, in addition, 
that after the date on which final tax 
payments fall due, all importers and ex- 
porters must present their receipt show- 
ing that payment of the tax due has been 
made. 
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United States currency and dollar 
drafts are being quoted on the street at 
present at 5.98 colones buying and 6 
colones selling. The controlled rates, 
which were modified last December for 
the first time since January 1937, re- 
mained at the new levels of 5.60 colones 
per United States dollar buying rate 
and 5.67 colones selling rate. 

Gold and foreign-exchange reserves of 
the Issue Department (the central bank- 
ing unit) stood at $2,500,000 as of No- 
vember 30, 1946. This compares with 
$2,700,000 at the end of September 1946, 
$4,190,000 at the end of August 1946, and 
$8,000,000 in November 1945. These fig- 
ures would indicate that the drain on 
Costa Rica’s exchange fund has leveled 
off somewhat during the past several 
months as a result of more rigid exchange 
control; however, a contributing factor 
probably was the United States maritime 
strike which limited imports into Costa 
Rica during October and November. As 
an indication that the foreign-exchange 
situation continues tight, the Control Of- 
fice reports that waiting periods for dol- 
lar drafts remain unchanged from last 
month, i. e., category “A” and “B”’ ap- 
plications (essential and semiessential 
goods) are averaging 2 months, and cat- 
egory “C”’ (all other goods), 3 months. 
It is reported by unofficial sources that 
the backlog of foreign-exchange appli- 
cations totals approximately $4,000,000. 

The Social Security Board increased 


its coverage effective January 1, 1947,. 


from mere sickness insurance to include 
invalidity, old-age, and death benefits 
as well. The new insurance is obligatory 
for all Government employees and work- 
ers, administrative employees, commer- 
cial and office clerks, steamship masters, 
officers and administrative personnel, 
and any others who in the opinion of the 
Board should be so insured. 

The Royal Dutch Aviation Company 
(K. L. M.) was granted a preliminary 
license on January 11, 1947, to make 
flights into Costa Rica. Charter runs 
between Curacao and San Jose are au- 
thorized and may begin soon. 

A tax of 2 colones on each airplane 
ticket sold by local aviation companies 
for travel within the Republic and a 
tax of 1 centimo per pound on cargo 
transported to any point in the country 
were established by law No. 831, pub- 
lished December 20, 1946. Revenues 
from these taxes probably will exceed 
200,000 colones annually. 

Contrary to expectations, the Christ- 
mas trade was not as brisk as in imme- 
diately preceding years. Shipping prob- 
lems, exchange control, and partial 
deferment of Government pay-rolls, 
along with high prices, are felt to have 
been the main reasons. 

Wholesale price quotations continued 
their upward trend, rising in December 
to an index of 222.40, as compared with 


211.01 in the preceding month and 189.86 
in December 1945. The cost-of-living 
index rose commensurately and stood at 
216.60 at the end of 1946, as against 
210.90 in November and 185.24 at the end 
of 1945. Agricultural and _ livestock 
products showed the greatest increase 
among domestic products, while foods 
and textiles registered the sharpest rises 
among imported goods. 

Crop estimates with respect to bean 
production indicated that supplies would 
be more than adequate for local con- 
sumption purposes, and consequently 
the price was not changed. Although 
corn and rice production may be lower 
in 1947, shortages are not at present 
anticipated. 

Weather conditions have favored the 
coffee crop, and present indications are 
that production will amount to between 
475,000 and 500,000 quintales, or an in- 
crease of 30 to 37 percent over last year’s 
crop. Prices are high and running any- 
where from 25 to 50 percent in excess of 
those in effect last year. 

Cacao exports during 1946 probably 
will exceed 1945 (which was a poor year) 
by almost 300 percent in volume and 
more than that figure in value. It is es- 
timated that the 19847 spring crop will 
be greater than any since 1943. Prices 
of $27 to $28 per quintal for this crop are 
said to be the highest on record in this 
century, when cacao again became a 
commercially important export product, 
and are something like triple the highest 
annual average price since 1924. 

As a result of the outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in Mexico, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture has prohibited the 
importation into Costa Rica from Mexico 
and Guatemala of live animals, animal 
products not properly canned or steri- 
lized, animal scraps, untanned hides, 
saddles, and all kinds of agricultural 
products such as forage crops, beans, 
grains, tubers, and cotton. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that 
banana exports during 1946 will exceed 
5,500,000 stems valued at about $2,300,- 
000, or almost double the volume and 
value of 1945 exports. The number of 
stems exported in 1946 is the largest 
since 1938. Expenditures of the United 
Fruit Co. in Costa Rica during 1946, 


according to data released by the 
company, amounted to more than 
$11,000,000. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cuban Government Waives Duties on 
Imports of Jerked Beef .—Presidential de- 
cree No. 2914 of December 11, 1946, pub- 
lished in Official Gazette No. 296 of 
December 20, 1946, waives duties and 
taxes, except the gross sales tax, on 
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jerked beef imported into Cuba before 
June 30, 1947. Interested importers must 
make prior application to the Ministry 
of Commerce for a permit for each con- 
signment. The importers must also de- 
posit a bond in the sum of $1 for each 
kilograms of jerked beef, as guaranty 
that they will fulfill their commitments. 

Presidential Decree Permitting Free 
Entry of Tourist Trailers, Motorcycles 
and Motor Scooters, in Addition to Auto- 
mobiles.—A new Presidential decree No. 
3021 modifying decree No. 2549 of Octo- 
ber 18, 1935, was signed by President 
Grau on December 20, 1946, for the pur- 
pose of further encouraging tourism in 
Cuba. 

Decree No. 2549 permitted tourists, en- 
tering through the port of Habana only, 
to bring in their cars, duty-free, for cir- 
culation in Cuba for a period of 180 days; 
however, they could not dispose of such 
cars in Cuba unless duty was paid 
thereon. Under the provisions of the 
new decree, tourists entering Cuba at any 
port may now bring in not only cars but 
trailers, motorcycles, and motor scooters. 
The same length of time is granted for 
their use in Cuba, duty-free, with the 
same restrictions as to sales thereof. 

The Ministry of the Treasury has been 
charged with putting this decree into 
effect and dictating such modifications as 
may be necessary to carry out this 
amendment. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Czechoslovak Gift-Parcel 
Regulations.—Effective January 1, 1947, 
new regulations change the amounts of 
tobacco products and tea admitted duty- 
free in gift parcels to Czechoslovakia, ac- 
cording to information furnished by the 
Ministry of Finance to the United States 
Embassy in Prague, as reported by the 
Embassy in a telegram of December 16, 
1946. 

Such duty-free gift packages must not 
contain more than 600 cigarettes or 600 
grams of tobacco or 120 cigars, 1 cigar 
being considered the equivalent of 5 cig- 
arettes or of 5 grams of tobacco. Pack- 
ages containing more than 600 cigarettes 
or 600 grams of tobacco or 120 cigars, but 
not exceeding 900 cigarettes or 900 grams 
of tobacco or 180 cigars, will be charged 
duty only on the quantity in excess of the 
duty-free amount, that is, a package con- 
taining 900 cigarettes will be charged 
duty on 300 cigarettes. Should the pack- 
age contain over 900 cigarettes or the 
equivalent in other tobacco products, 
duty will be charged on its entire 
contents. 

Tea is now admitted duty-free in gift 
parcels in amounts up to one-half kilo- 
gram, instead of one-fourth as formerly. 








|See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of D2- 
cember 1, 1945, for previous Czechoslovak 
regulations governing gift packages and the 
issue of December 29, 1945, regarding the 
resumption of parcel-post service to Czecho- 
slovakia. | 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textile Exporters Permitted to Use 
Portion of Foreign Exchange Derived 
From Exports for Purchase of Plant 
Equipment Abroad.—The Ministry of 
National Economy has authorized ex- 
porters of French textile products to set 
aside 10 percent of the foreign exchange 
derived from their exports for the pur- 
chase abroad, under specified conditions, 
of equipment for their plants, according 
to a report of December 10, 1946, from 
the American Embassy, Paris. 

The right to import equipment is es- 
tablished not on the basis of exports but 
on the basis of repatriated exchange as 
attested by the certificates of repatria- 
tion issued by “approved” banks. The 
plan takes into account repatriated funds 
entered beginning August 1, 1946. 

In order to channel exports in the di- 
rection of currencies that offer the best 
possibilities for the exchange stabiliza- 
tion funds, two accounts will be opened: 

1. A credit for the repatriation of 
pounds sterling, dollars, Argentine pesos, 
and escudos which make possible pur- 
chases in any country; 

2. A credit covering repatriations in 
other currencies, which is utilizable only 
in the currency concerned in the expor- 
tation except in cases where permission 
from the Exchange Office makes it utiliz- 
able otherwise. 

The importation of plant equipment, 
under the foregoing provisions, is carried 
out through professional organizations 
which keep a record of exports and set up 
a common fund to take care of the fol- 
lowing: Nonutilized rights of the inter- 
ested persons themselves; repatriations 
carried out by firms which do not have 
equipment; and a certain percentage es- 
tablished on exports carried out by in- 
dustrial organizations. This common 
fund is distributed in accordance with 
norms approved by the public authorities. 

The Direction des Industries Mecani- 
ques (Office of Mechanical Industries), 
which is responsible for the procurement 
of the equipment needed in France, is 
consulted by the Service des Licences 
prior to the issuance of licenses. It may 
refuse to approve the importation of 
equipment similar to that produced in 
France. 

It is understood that the advantages 
afforded by this procedure (development 
and orientation of exports, without af- 
fording at the same time an opportunity 
for uncontrolled imports of equipment) 


will be taken into account at the time the 
next distribution of equipment obtained 
under the import plan is made. 


Haiti 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Radios, Lard, and Rubber Tires: Im- 
port Duties Reduced.—A reduction of 
the customs duties on imports into Haiti 
of radios, lard, and rubber tires from 
the United States became effective with 
the prorogation of the 1946-47 budget 
in the amount of 46,509,163 gourdes by 
law of December 18, 1946, published in 
Le Moniteur of December 23, 1946. Such 
reduction is provided for by article 1, 
paragraph 2, of the reciprocal trade 
agreement at present in force between 
the United States and Haiti, whenever 
the budget of expenditures of the Re- 
public of Haiti for any fiscal year is 
promulgated in the amount of 40,000,000 
gourdes or more, which is the case for 
the present fiscal year. 

The new duty rates (with the old rates 
given in parentheses) of the tariff items 
affected are as follows: 11,033, radio, re- 
ceiving appliances, equipment and parts, 
15 percent (30 percent) ad valorem; 12,- 
011, lard of pork or of other animal 
origin, howsoever packed, 0.375 (0.50) 
gourde per net kilogram; and 13,007, 
rubber tires, combined or not with other 
materials, and inner tubes, for wheels of 
carriages, automobiles, bicycles, and the 
like, 20 percent ad valorem (1.50 gour- 
des per net kilogram). 


Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Immigration and Customs Regulations 
with Respect to Air Passengers and Car- 
go at Kai Tak Airport.—Aliens of any 
nationality and stateless persons require 
visas issued by a competent authority, 
that is, British consular or diplomatic 
representatives, according to informa- 
tion received from the American Con- 
sulate General, Hong Kong. 

It is pointed out that possession of a 
visa does not mean the holder is entitled 
to unconditional landing. For instance, 
if an alien is granted a visa for Hong 
Kong and upon arrival it is discovered 
that he or she is an undesirable, the 
Immigration Office may refuse permis- 
sion to land. 

Passengers and their baggage are li- 
able to search on arrival and departure. 
In the normal course small quantities of 
dutiable goods can be carried into the 
colony on arrival. Dangerous drugs and 
opium may not be carried on arrival or 
departure. 

With respect to air cargo, import li- 
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censes are required for all goods. Dan. 
gerous drugs and opium are prohibited 
except under international certificates, 
The import of dutiable goods (wines ang 
spirits, beer, tobacco of all kinds, pro. 
prietary medicines, toilet preparations 
and cosmetics, et cetera) is allowed under 
permit only. Application for permits 
should be made to the Imports and Ex. 
ports Office before the goods are removed 
from Kai Tak on import. 

No system of export licenses (see Fopr- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 11, 
1947, Hong Kong, Economic Conditions) 
had been set up by the end of November, 
but the export of certain goods is pro- 
hibited. This prohibition is said to be 
a temporary measure and is subject to 
frequent amendment. The export of 
dangerous drugs and opium is prohibited 
and dutiable goods may be reexported 
only under permif which must be applied 
for before the goods are removed to Kai 
Tak. The export of American, Cana- 
dian, and Philippine currency is also 
prohibited. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ports Designated for Cotton Ship- 
ments.—Calcutta, Karachi, Bombay, and 
Madras were recently designated by the 
Government of British India as ports 
for the shipment of cotton to the United 
States, and nontransferable quotas were 
fixed for each port. As most of the 
United States purchases of cotton are 
shipped from Calcutta and Karachi, rep- 
resentations were made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the Gov- 
ernment of India, requesting that Cal- 
cutta and Karachi be designated as the 
ports of shipment of cotton to the United 
States, or alternatively, that the Govern- 
ment of India allow shippers the privi- 
lege of transferring their individual 
quotas from one port to another. 

Word has been received that the Gov- 
ernment of India has acted favorably on 
this request and has issued an order 
making export quotas transferable from 
one port to another. 

|For previous reference to cotton expcrt 
regulations, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of Januarf 18, 1947.] 

Pepper Quota for United States An- 
nounced.—The Government of India has 
decided to export black pepper on a quota 
plan based on destination, during the 
year 1947, according to information re- 
ceived by the United States Government. 
The quota for the United States, which 
is 2,500 long tons for the period January 
1 to September 30, is the largest for any 
individual country, and represents ap- 
proximately 28 percent of the total. In- 
dian exporters having firm orders from 
traders in other countries are instructed 
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to apply to the Chief Director of Pur- 
chase, Department of Food, New Delhi, 
for export licenses, which will be issued 
in order of priority of application. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Construction Specifications for 
Trucks, Busses, and Trailers.—Newly 
manufactured Italian trucks, busses, and 
trailers, as well as foreign-made imports, 
intended for registration and distribution 
in Italy, are made subject to revised con- 
struction specifications by a decree of 
April 30, effective from its publication in 
the Gazzetta Officiale of May 20, 1946. 

The decree provides that “foreign- 
made imports are not to have construc- 
tion characteristics in contrast with” its 
prescriptions. It is administered by the 
General Inspectorate of Civilian Motor- 
ization and Transportation Concessions 
(Ministry for Transport, Rome). 

The new regulations add, within the 
framework of existing legislation regulat- 
ing maximum encumberment dimensions 
and maximum weight with full load, new 
limitations in place of the ones it abro- 
gates. 

Some of the new limitations concern 
the following: Weight on each axle as 
related to specified tire type for vehicle; 
steering deviation angle; length from 
axles of protruding parts; minimum hill- 
climbing ability; minimum stopping; 
braking systems, and blocking (for trail- 
ers). 

Other limitations determine conditions 
in which trucks and busses meeting the 
specifications proper to them may pull 
trailers (trailer width, weight, turning 
radius, equalized turning for passenger 
trailers, couplers and couplings, contin- 
uous braking system, and the like. 


Madagas ar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Essential Oils: Minimum Export Prices 
Removed.—Minimum export prices fixed 
for essential oils in Madagascar were re- 
moved by an order of the Governor Gen- 
eral dated November 27, 1946, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on 
December 7, according to a report of 
December 11, from the American Con- 
Sulate, Tananarive. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Valuations Changed on Speci- 
fied Items.—The official valuations for 
application of the 12 percent export tax 


in Mexico have been changed on a num- 
ber of items by an administrative circu- 
lar, published in the Diario Oficial of 
January 15, 1947, and effective January 
21, 1947. 

The new valuations in Mexican pesos 
per gross ton, unless otherwise specified, 
with former valuations in parentheses, 
are as follows: Fresh peas in the pod, 
0.87 per gross kilogram (0.58) ; fresh chili 
peppers, 0.80 per gross kilogram (0.67) ; 
dry chili peppers, 2.93 per gross kilogram 
(3.40); onions, 0.13 per gross kilogram 
(0.10); copra paste, 341 (390); sesame 
paste, 409 (490); cottonseed cake, 396 
(478); peanut paste, 410 (458); linseed 
paste, 428 (509); cottonseed meal, 396 
(478); peanut meal, 410 (458); linseed 
meal, 428 (509); staves of fine wood, 275 








China, Netherlands Indies, French 
Indochina: Removal of Freezing 
Control Restrictions 


An amendment to General License No. 53 
removing the remaining freezing control restric- 
tions over practically all persons in China, 
Netherlands Indies, and French Indochina, as 
well as in various other areas, was announced 
by the Secretary of the Treasury on January 1, 
1947. 

The principal effect of this action was to 
unblock, under General License No. 53A, prop- 
erty belonging to most residents of these areas 
newly included in the generally licensed trade 
area. This amendment removed restrictions on 
transactions involving property of individuals 
residing in China, the Netherlands Indies, and 


French Indochina, if these individuals were 
not on October 5, 1945, in a blocked country 
other than a member of the generally licensed 
trade area, were not citizens or subjects of 
Japan or Germany, and were not named on 
“The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked 
Nationals.” 








per cubic meter (87.65); fine wood, 
rough-hewn, 275 per cubic meter (87.65) ; 
boards, planks, squares or beams of fine 
wood, sawed or planed, 275 per cubic 
meter (87.65); root of the jalap plant, 
3.35 per gross kilogram (2.80); Diesel 
oil and fuel oil, 42.34 per cubic meter 
(41.60); gas oil, 57.13 per cubic meter 
(54.60) ; manufactures of chinaware, not 
specified, 0.77 per gross kilogram (1.05). 

New Export Tariff Items Created; Cus- 
toms Treatment Changed for Certain 
Other items.—Six new Mexican export- 
tariff classifications have been estab- 
lished, and different customs treatment 
provided for three others, by a Presiden- 
tial decree published and effective De- 
cember 31, 1946. The new tariff classi- 
fications, which are duty-free, are as fol- 
lows: Henequen and other hard or rigid 
fibers, regenerated, having been passed 
through pickers and cards, and the 
threads, cords, cables, fabrics, and man- 
ufactures of these fibers; hooked rugs 
of wool on cotton base; strawberries to 
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which 20 percent of sugar by weight has 
been added to preserve them in a fresh 
state when refrigerated; cloth made by 
weaving rigid fibers of plastic materials, 
having a single filament, whose diameter 
is up to 2 millimeters, provided that it 
contains from 12 to 22 threads per 2.54 
linear centimeters, and weighs more 
than 190 grams but does not exceed 400 
grams per square meter; fountain pens, 
stylographs, mechanical pencils or parts 
thereof, of gold, silver, or any other ma- 
terial; and banana flour, even when con- 
taining sugar and cocoa. 

The three existing tariff classifications 
which have been modified are as follows: 
Cork stoppers, and manufactures of cork, 
not specified, formerly dutiable at 40 
pesos per gross kilogram, now duty-free. 
Hats of palm leaf, not specified, for- 
merly admitted duty-free, now dutiable 
at the rate of 0.30 peso per gross kilo- 
gram. 


Netherlands 


Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Use of Netherlands Indies Government 
and Indonesian Republic Currencies.— 
The Netherlands Indies Government and 
the Indonesian Republic, to which the 
Netherlands Government has extended 
the offer of de facto recognition, have 
reached an agreement concerning the 
use of both Netherlands Indies and Indo- 
nesian Republic currencies in certain 
areas of Java and Sumatra. Areas in 
which both currencies may be employed 
are those occupied by the Dutch and the 
adjacent perimeters under the Repub- 
lic’s control. The purpose of the agree- 
ment is to facilitate trade between the 
occupied zones and contiguous Republic 
territory pending a definite political 
arrangement. 

Prior to the present truce there was 
some trade between the areas, Indone- 
sians selling foodstuffs to the inhabitants 
of the Dutch zones in exchange for tex- 
tiles and other imported merchandise. 
Japanese invasion money was employed 
for such transactions until its replace- 
ment by new Republic currency. Since 
persons in Republic territory found in 
possession of money issued by the Neth- 
erlands Indies Government (the so- 
called NICA currency) were subject to 
severe penalties, traders in native mar- 
kets would accept NICA currency only 
at a premium, if at all. This, combined 
with other factors, caused a sharp in- 
crease in the cost of foodstuffs to persons 
receiving their incomes in NICA cur- 
rency. It is expected that this difficulty 
will be overcome by the provisions that 
holders of NICA currency in perimeter 
areas will not be prosecuted by Republi- 





can authorities. Moreover, both gov- 
ernments undertake to guard against the 
use of intimidation to force acceptance 
of either currency, it being intended that 
trade in native markets be entirely free. 
The agreement further stipulates that 
both sides shall take immediate measures 
to facilitate transport of food and other 
articles between their respective areas. 

The agreement is a temporary measure 
designed to alleviate local monetary dif- 
ficulties until a definite political settle- 
ment is reached and monetary problems 
can be worked out on a broad and per- 
manent basis. 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Reduced Air-Mail Letter Rates.—A re- 
duction in the New Zealand foreign air- 
mail rates, effective January 1, was an- 
nounced by the New Zealand Minister of 
Finance. The new air-mail letter rate is 
2 shillings (approximately 32 cents) per 
half ounce. There has been considerable 
public demand in New Zealand for the 
equation of the east-bound rate since 
American air-mail rates to New Zealand 
were reduced to 25 cents per half ounce 
on November 1. 

The reduced air-mail charge will facil- 
itate business transactions between the 
United States and New Zealand. 


Nigeria 


Economic Conditions 


GOVERNMENT TO PURCHASE AND DEVELOP 
CERTAIN LANDS IN THE CAMEROONS 


By two unique and significant ordi- 
nances of December 16, 1946, the Govern- 
ment has been authorized to purchase 
and facilitate the development of certain 
lands in the Cameroons under British 
Mandate through the operation of a 
newly established public enterprise. The 
lands involved are the former estates of 
German nationals which, since 1939, have 
been held and managed by the Custodian 
of Enemy Property for Nigeria. 

Published in an extraordinary issue of 
the Nigerian Gazette on December 16, 
the first of two measures (No. 38, entitled 
the Ex-Enemy Lands (Cameroons) 
Ordinance, 1946), empowers the Gover- 
nor of Nigeria to acquire specified lands 
in the Cameroons by purchase from the 
Custodian of Enemy Property and to 
lease them to the Cameroons Develop- 
ment Corporation, established to operate 
and develop the lands for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of the territory. The 
Cameroons Development Corporation 
itself is created by the second ordinance 
(Ordinance No. 39). 

Under the provisions of the latter 


measure, the Cameroons Development 
Corporation is to consist of not more 
than nine persons, to be appointed by the 
Governor. The individuals would not be 
shareholders, but a statutory body to 
operate the lands exclusively for the 
benefit of the people of the Cameroons. 
The Corporation is to have the power to 
contract, hold land, and borrow capital 
for development programs up to £1,000,- 
000 in amount, and annual net profits 
are to be used under the Governor’s 
direction for the benefit of the people 
of the Cameroons as a whole. 

To develop the former German estates 
along modern lines, the Corporation is 
given sweeping functions covering all 
phases of economic activities. It may 
cultivate and develop the said lands, em- 
ploy labor, engage in any construction 
activities required, and carry on trades 
and businesses, including those of domes- 
tic and foreign traders. 

The announcement of the Cameroon 
Ordinances, in general, evoked favorable 
comments from both private and govern- 
ment sources in Nigeria, inasmuch as few 
attempts to realize the economic poten- 
tialities of the Cameroons have hitherto 
been made. It is believed, however, that 
the development programs undertaken 
by the Corporation would be devoted 
largely to the cultivation of bananas. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Present Status of Import Licensing 
and Exchange Controls.—Although all 
imports from the United States remain 
subject to individual license in Nigeria, 
the Nigerian Controller of Imports re- 
cently has announced that import 
licenses are granted more or less freely 
for the following items from the United 
States: Galvanized iron sheets; textiles; 
essential machinery, tools and spare 
parts; motor vehicles; and hurricane 
lamps and spare parts. 

Owing to the shortage of available dol- 
lar exchange in Nigeria, relative to de- 
mands, licenses to import other articles 
of United States origin are extremely 
difficult to obtain. The issuance of an 
import license, however, automatically 
releases the dollar exchange necessary to 
pay for the goods ordered. Consequently, 
American exporters are reminded to as- 
certain, prior to effecting shipment, that 
the consignee in Nigeria is in possession 
of a valid import license. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY 
AT ASUNCION 
(Dated January 21, 1947) 


After a lag of several months, Para- 
guay was feeling the impact of price in- 
creases in countries which supply most 
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of its import requirements, and prices of 
domestic consumer goods were being 
forced upward. Abrupt retail price in. 
creases in December were accompanied 
by strong pressure for higher wages. 
During the month the general cost-of- 
living index rose 7 points to 246, bring. 
ing the index to a level well above the 
previous peak of 241 reached in June 
1946. The food subindex in December 
rose 14 points to 239. High purchasing 
power, the acute shortage of cotton tex- 
tiles, delays in receiving delivery of im- 
ported wheat, application of the new 
5-percent ad valorem consular fee to 
all imported commodities, and the im- 
pending revision of the consumption-tax 
legislation were factors which influenced 
prices or stimulated buying. The holi- 
days added the usual seasonal influences, 
Retail trade was brisk throughout De- 
cember. \ 

Signature of an agreement with Brazi] 
which would permit the resumption of 
Brazilian cotton-textile shipments to 
Paraguay, was expected soon. Whole- 
sale and retail stocks of these goods for 
the mass of consumers have almost dis- 
appeared from the market. 

Labor demands for aid in meeting 
higher living costs led to the enactment 
on December 31, 1946, of a decree mak- 
ing obligatory the payment of an annual 
year-end bonus, payable by January 31, 
1947, for the calendar year 1946, to all 
workers and employees of all private 
enterprises and employers throughout 
the country. The decree provides for 
payment of subsequent bonuses by De- 
cember 31 of each year. The amount of 
the bonus for 1946 is the equivalent of 
half of 1 month’s wages (25 working 
days for day laborers), provided the 
worker has been employed for at least 1 
year. At the end of 1947 the bonus will 
be a full month’s wages. 

New consumption taxes applicable to 
a long list of imported and domestic con- 
sumer goods became effective with the 
promulgation on January 2, 1947, of de- 
cree-law No. 17,325 which consolidated 
consumption taxes previously provided 
in a considerable number of laws and 
decrees enacted since 1915. The new 
tax measure is expected to simplify col- 
lection of the consumption taxes, par- 
ticularly since all rates are now 
expressed in the new monetary unit 
(guarani). However, the measure has 
been criticized as inflationary because it 
increases the rates applicable to a num- 
ber of items, and requires payment of 
the difference between the former rates 
and the new and higher rates on stocks 
of taxable merchandise in the hands of 
manufacturers and dealers on the date 
when the law became effective. 

Agricultural conditions were favora- 
ble. Rainfall was ample, and pastures 
were in good condition. The 1947 cotton 
crop was expected to total at least 40,000 
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tons of seed cotton, compared with about 
32,000 tons last year. 

The Government budget for 1947 has 
not yet been promulgated. Government 
disbursements in January were effected 
on the basis of the 1946 budget. It was 
expected that the new budget would be 
ready by February 1, and that it would 
provide for ordinary and special receipts 
estimated at 51,000,000 guaranies, or 
about 10,000,000 guaranies more than in 
1946, with expenditures at about the same 
level. 

The first issue of mortgage certificates 
authorized under the law creating the 
Bank of Paraguay was announced Janu- 
ary 16, by the Mortgage and Savings De- 
partment of the Bank. The issue will 
have a total nominal value of 3,000,000 
guaranies. The certificates will be is- 
sued in several denominations, will bear 
interest at 54 percent, and will mature 
in 10 years. Public subscriptions are be- 
ing received by the Bank. 

Note circulation increased from 30,- 
917,000 guaranies in November to 31,- 
938,000 guaranies in December. For- 
eign-exchange holdings increased from 
35,441,000 guaranies in November to 
36,266,000 guaranies in December. 

Official and free-market exchange 
rates for the United States dollar re- 
mained unchanged at 3.059 guaranies for 
buying and 3.121 guaranies for selling. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Exempted from Import Duties 
and Additional Surtazxes.—Pursuant to 
law No. 10744 of December 15, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Lima press on December 
28, cement imports into Peru are ex- 
empted from the payment of regular im- 
port duties and additional customs sur- 
taxes for a period of 2 years, effective 
from the date of the law. 

As a result of a cement shortage, a 
decree dated February 23, 1945, tempo- 
rarily suspended the payment of import 
duties and additional surtaxes on cement 
imported into Peru while local produc- 
tion was insufficient to meet domestic 
needs; law No. 10744, however, estab- 
lishes a fixed period of 2 years for the 
exemption. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 


23, 1945, for announcement of Decree of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1945.]| 


Siam 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Erport Controls Lifted from all but 
Essential Commodities.—Export controls 
on Siamese shipments of all commodities 
except rubber, rice, tin, and teak have 
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been abolished, according to a commu- 
nique issued by the Prime Minister’s 
office on January 20, 1947. 

The announcement further indicated 
that exporters of decontrolled commodi- 
ties are now free to utilize foreign ex- 
change obtained from exports for im- 
portation of goods. Exporters of rubber, 
rice, tin and teak—products which fur- 
nish the bulk of Siam’s foreign ex- 
change—will receive certain benefits, de- 
signed to increase shipments of these 
commodities. Control of these com- 
modities will be exclusively in charge 
of the Bank of Siam. 

It has also been arranged, the an- 
nouncement continued, that the Bank 
of Siam will provide foreign exchange 
for the Siamese Government’s expenses 
in foreign countries and for purchase 
abroad by the general public of essen- 
tial commodities. The Government will 
consider granting periodically to mer- 
chants as much foreign exchange as pos- 
sible, at official rates of exchange, for 
the import of foreign goods. 

Proceeds from Sale of Gold Reserves 
Available for Imports from the United 
States.—Sale by the Bank of Siam to 
the Federal Reserve Bank (New York) 
of 7,988,030.162 grammes of gold, for- 
merly held as part of the currency re- 
serve, was completed during the third 
week in December. Of total proceeds 
realized from this sale, amounting to 
approximately US$8,977,000, a small por- 
tion has been earmarked for Govern- 
ment expenditures in the United States 
to cover purchases of essential commodi- 
ties and equipment required for rehabil- 
itation. The major part of the pro- 
ceeds, however, has been made avail- 
able to importers for purchase in the 
United States, under special licenses, of 
certain priority goods, according to the 
terms of Foreign Trade Regulation 
Board Notice No. 7 to Importers. 

Notice No. 7 states that goods for 
which applications for special import li- 
censes will be considered are as follows: 

A. Goods deemed by the Board to be 
urgently required for the continuance of 
Siamese production, industry, or transporta- 
tion (excluding new vehicles, but including 
Spare parts for lorries, busses and delivery 
vans, and tires and tubes for such vehicles). 

B. The following commodities: 

1. Raw cotton, cotton fabrics, yarns twists, 
and threads, apparels, blankets, and made- 
up mosquito nets. 

2. Such medicines, drugs, and surgical and 
dental supplies (other than toothbrush and 
dentifrices) as the Board considers to be in 
short supply. 


3. Agricultural tools and appliances other 
than chankols. 

4. Metal goods as follows: Nails, screws, 
spikes, sheets; plates, sections, galvanized 
corrugated sheets, pipes and fittings, mild 
steel bars %4,—-'% inch, bolts and nuts, hand 
tools, wire ropes, sewing needles, fish hooks, 
holloware, locks, padlock and keys. 

5. Fuel and lubricating oil. 

6. Certain machinery and parts and ac- 
cessories thereof, including machinery for 
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rice mills and sawmills; agricultural ma- 
chinery; sewing machines. 

7. Industrial chemicais and reagents. 

8. Milk and milk products. 

9. Pedal cycles and spares and accessories 
thereof. 

10. Paper. 


Applications are received by the Trade 
Control Department through an author- 
ized bank for special import licenses with 
United States dollar exchange for these 
goods on condition that applications are 
marked “exchange from special dc- 
count”; that the applicant produces evi- 
dence that shipment can be made within 
3 months of the date of application; and 
that the applicant states on his applica- 
tion that he will respect any advice as to 
selling-price limits that may be sug- 
gested by the Ministry of Commerce. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 
INDUSTRIAL CENSUS OF 1943-44 


An evaluation of South African sec- 
ondary industry is presented in the re- 
cent preliminary report of the Industrial 
Census of 1943-44 compiled by the Office 
of Census and Statistics of the Union 
of South Africa. Secondary industry, 
which excludes mining, quarrying, and 
the laundry business, has made a re- 
markable showing. The gross output of 
all concerns in 1943-44* amounted to 
£330,557,000, of which government and 
municipal establishments produced £29,- 
823,000, and private industry, £300,- 
734,000. 

The expansion of private industry in 
South Africa during the 4-year period of 
the war, 1939-40 to 1943-44, is shown by 
a rise of 55 percent in gross output, from 
£193,605,000 to £300,734,000; a rise of 27 
percent in number of employees, from 
314,488 to 398,493; and the largest in- 
crease of 74 percent in salaries and wages, 
which rose from £39,174,000 to £67,999,- 
000. The number of establishments 
however, made only a small gain of 6 
percent, increasing from 10,034 to 10,684. 
This limited increase was attributed to 
the number of small concerns which 
dropped out or were absorbed by larger 
ones during the war. The average gross 
output per establishment increased 46 
percent—from £20,117 to £29,435 per es- 
tablishment, and the average annual 
wage per employee increased from £125 
to £171 in 1943-44. 

Of the 17 large industry groups of 
private concerns, the food, drink, and 


1Returns take into account the business 
years ended in the calendar year 1944, and 
as a considerable number of firms end their 
business years in June or even earlier, it will 
be appreciated that the Census covers part 
of the year 1943. 





tobacco group accounted for the largest 
portion of total gross output, amounting 
to £86,113,333 or 29 percent of all output 
in 1943-44. The metal and engineering 
group came next with £54,481,224, or 18 


percent of total. The chemicals and 
clothing groups, each, amounted to about 
£28,000,000 or more than 9 percent each 
of the total output. The leather and 
leatherware group had an output of 
£15,390,.500 which was 5 percent of total 
output. Employment was largest in the 
metals and engineering group, totaling 
98,935 persons. The food, drink, and 
tobacco group was next with 65,905 
workers. 

Several of these industry groups in- 
creased their gross output by more than 
100 percent from 1939-40 to 1943-44. 
These groups were boats and ships with 
727 percent; surgical instruments, 164 
percent; jewelry, 158 percent; leather, 125 
percent; and clothing and textiles, 112 
percent. With the exception of the 
jewelry group, war needs appear to have 
been the cause of these increases. 

Comparing the four large industrial 
areas of the Union, the Southern Trans- 
vaal, Cape Western, Durban and Pine- 
town, and Port Elizabeth, the Southern 
Transvaal had more industrial activity 
than all three of the other areas com- 
bined. In the Southern Transvaal there 
were 3,299 establishments, employing 
182,952 persons, paying £34,182,000 in 
salaries and wages, with a gross output 
of £133,837,000 during 1943-44. The 
other areas ranked by gross output, show 
Cape Western with £51,405,000; Durban 
and Pinetown with £40,185,000, and Port 
Elizabeth with £15,195,000, for this 
period. From 1939-40 to 1943-44, the 
greatest increase in gross output was 
achieved by the Durban area which 
showed a 69 percent rise, while the 
Southern Transvaal gained 62 percent 
and the Cape Western area 61 percent. 
Port Elizabeth, however, showed a small 
decline in output, but an increase in 
number of establishments, number of 
employees, and amount of salaries and 
wages paid during this period. 

The cost of Union materials used in 
the production of merchandise increased 
as a percentage of total cost of materials 
used from 55 percent in 1939-40 to over 
64 percent in 1943-44. In the different 
large industry groups in 1943-44 the per- 
centage of cost of Union material to total 
costs of material ranged from 98 percent 
in the jewelry group to 7 percent in the 
surgical-instruments group. The im- 
portant group of food, drink, and tobacco 
establishments averaged 90 percent use 
of Union materials, and the next largest 
group in total gross output, the metals 
and engineering group, averaged 64 per- 
cent of Union materials used. In the 
other large groups the clothing and tex- 
tile group averaged 13 percent, the chem- 
icals 38 percent, and leather and leather- 





ware 61 percent of cost of Union goods to 
total cost of goods used. 

This expansion of South African in- 
dustry was accomplished while the war 
was in progress. With the cutting off of 
imports and the need to produce for the 
war effort, as well as to service the many 
ships stopping at the Union ports during 
the blockade of the Mediterranean area, 
South African industry was forced to ac- 
celerate production, and in spite of the 
shortages of materials and manpower, a 
substantial increase was made. 

The Government has encouraged the 
expansion and modernization of exist- 
ing industries and promotion of new sec- 
ondary industries through the Industrial 
Development Corporation. There is 
widespread opinion in South Africa that 
expansion of secondary industry is a de- 
sirable means to help offset the expected 
decline in the contribution of goldmining 
to the economy of the country. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated January 27, 1947) 


During January, trade movement, 
which in general was well sustained, re- 
flected postholiday seasonal adjustments 
within the market, the rising volume of 
import supplies from abroad, and in- 
creaSing uncertainty over the price trends 
in the United States. Retail activity 
continued at high levels, with consumers 
still in possession of appreciable purchas- 
ing funds received as year-end profit- 
sharing payments, bonuses, and gifts. 
Some of the larger importing wholesal- 
ers are reported to be reluctant to make 
forward purchase commitments until the 
price trends in the United States are 
more predictable; importers of certain 
prepared foodstuffs, builders’ hardware, 
and other items report sharp increases in 
United States price quotations, while, on 
the other hand, the trend of textile prices 
appears to be down slightly. 

Banks report increased activities, with 
loans up slightly and collections easy. 
The Government financial situation con- 
tinues satisfactory and is characterized 
by a high level of expenditures which, 
although unprecedented, appears never- 
theless to be within current and antici- 
pated receipts. Local price levels, despite 
the increasing volume of import supplies, 
do not as yet show any noticeable de- 
creases; in this connection the decline 
that normally might be anticipated is 
probably counteracted by the persistent- 
ly rising volume of money in circulation 
and increasing credit expansion. 

Production of petroleum recovered its 
momentum during the period December 
15 to January 15, concurrent with im- 
provement in tanker transportation, and 
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output for the week ended January 13 
reached a new high of 1,157,815 barrels 
daily. With the Constituent Assembly’s 
approval on December 28 of the new sur- 
taxes on income in the higher brackets, 
the tax outlook on the petroleum com- 
panies was resolved. The new taxes will, 
it is estimated, approximate the extraor- 
dinary tax against 1945 income levied as 
an emergency measure in December 
1945, and are calculated to produce new 
revenue amounting to approximately 
100,000,000 bolivares from the 1946 earn. 
ings of the industry. The tax will, it is 
believed, be paid in installments during 
1947. 

Agricultural prospects, particularly as 
regards coffee and cacao, have improved 
materially concurrent with rising prices 
in the world markets for these two ex- 
port crops. The domestic sugar crop is 
almost harvested and is somewhat better 
than usual, estlmated at 30,000 metric 
tons. Other crops, with the exception of 
corn, were normal, although, in view of 
increased consumption, and growth of 
population in the cities, shortages will 
undoubtedly develop during 1947 and 
will have to be met by imports. It is 
now estimated that Venezuela must im- 
port 15,000 tons of corn to make up the 
loss caused by last season’s drought. 

The unprecedented arrival of import 
freight from the United States has 
strained port facilities at La Guaira to 
the point where warehouses are jammed, 
and the Government is moving certain 
goods directly from shipside to storage 
in Caracas for customs clearance at a 
later date. The major portion of these 
imports consists of foodstuffs ‘flour, po- 
tatoes, canned goods, and _ staples), 
household articles, appliances and uten- 
sils (refrigerators, washing machines, 
toasters, irons, lamps, aluminum and 
enameled ware), radios, and vehicles 
(trucks and passenger cars), and phar- 
maceuticals and medicinals. Moderate, 
but encouraging, shipments of agricul- 
tural and industrial machinery are ar- 
riving also. 

Textile shipment, although still rela- 
tively small, have taken the speculative 
edge off the market and relieved the 
apprehension of a serious shortage ex- 
pressed in November; forward pur- 
chasing of textiles slacked off in January. 
Buyers are awaiting 6,000 tons of badly 
needed copra from the Philippines, an- 
ticipated during February, which will 
permit the reopening of several vege- 
table-lard and oil factories which have 
been closed for lack of oleaginous ma- 
terials. The supply situation is being 
materially relieved, except as regards 
cement, construction materials, and 
caustic soda, for which items the demand 
continues greatly to exceed the avail- 
abilities. 

With merchants’ stocks in Caracas, La 
Guaira, and Maracaibo replenished from 
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arriving imports, there is a current move- 
ment of goods to interior points where 
stocks have been depleted for several 
years, and where there exists a substan- 
tial pent-up consumer demand for a wide 
variety of merchandise, especially light 
consumer goods. 

The Central Bank reported that as of 
December 31, 1946, its monetary reserves 
in gold and dollars, at home and abroad, 
had reached the record high figure of 
660.850,000 bolivares (approximately 
$220,000,000) not counting the $32,000,000 
in gold held in the Bank’s vaults for the 
account of the National Government. 
Purchases of dollar exchange by the Bank 
in December totaled $37,050,000 (of which 
96.6 percent was purchased from petro- 
leum companies), against $27,560,000 in 
November and $23,960,000 in December 
1945. Sales of dollar exchange by the 
Bank in December totaled $28,680,000, 
against $27,330,000 in November and 
$17,950,000 in December 1945. The pro- 
visional total for exchange purchases by 
the Central Bank during 1946 is $323,- 
240,000: sales during 1946 totaled 
$300,300,000. ‘ 

Construction activity continues at 
high levels, hampered only by the lack ‘of 
materials from the United States. 
Owing to the acute housing shortage, 
the Constituent Assembly approved leg- 
islation providing a 6-month period of 
grace before tenants can be evicted by 
landlords, and then only for specific 
causes. The low-cost housing projects 
of the Banco Obrero (4,000 units for 
1947) are being actively agitated. New 
public-works projects are still under 
consideration, dependent in some in- 
stances on the acquisition of machinery 
and supplies. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum, Aluminum Manufactures, 
and Certain Related Products: Import 
Duties Reduced.—Import duties were re- 
duced on aluminum, aluminum manu- 
factures, certain sheets of tin, tableware 
(knives, forks, and spoons) of various 
metals, and compressible tubes of metal- 
coated paper, tin, and lead by virtue of 
Resolution No. 484 of the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Finance. The Resolution 
was published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
November 30, and was made effective as 
of January 1, 1947. The same Resolu- 
tion expanded the duty-free classifica- 
tion of wire and wire mesh for fences. 

This action was designed to facilitate 
the importation of aluminum and other 
metals for use as industrial raw materials 
and in construction, and to clarify the 
dutiable status of tableware of various 
metals. A comparison of the new and 
former rates of duty on the items affected 
is as follows: 





| Duty in volivares 
per kilogram 
Item No. and classification a aie ti 
| a | ~ 
| New | Former 
rate rate 


0.28 | 1, 20 


246 Paper adhered to a sheet of metal _| 
308 Aluminum: } 
A. Unmanufactured, powder | 

and shavings --_........-..-.]| 

B. Semimanufactured (in | 
sheets, strips, L. T., | 

double T, U,and V beams, 

angles and sheets not | 


-001 | Various 


specified) ‘ . .005 | Various 
C. Plates; bars cEx a | . 05 Various 
LD. Paste for paints | 20% & 
E. Pipes, connections, taps |} .005 | 0. 40 
| 


F, Wire, not covered; cords, | 


not covered; cables, not | 
| 


covered . 005 . 40 
G. Covered wires, covered cords, 

cords, covered cables 05 | 40 
H. Decorative pieces, such as 

doors, windows, gates, | 

balconies, stairs, columns, 

ete : -40 | 75 
I. Compressible tubes with | 

screw cap } .05 . 30 
J. Cooking utensils i} .20 . 20 
kK. In sheets, plain, stamped, | 

printed, or painted, not 

exceeding 1/10 millimeter | 

in thickness__- ‘ 2 | .50 
L. Nails, tacks, nuts and bolts, 

rivets, and washers 005 (1) 
M. Prepared for soldering - 005 (}) 
N. Manufactured in forms not | 

specified ta 1. 20 1. 20 


310 Tin: 
D. Compressible tubes with 


screw cap 05 . 30 
H. In sheets, plain, stamped, 
printed, or painted, not | 
exceeding 1/10 millimeter 
in thickness . 28 . 40 
312 Lea 
Db. Compressible tubes with 
screw cap 05 . 30 
317 Miscellaneous Manufactures 


F. Tableware (constituting sets 
or in separate items of any 
common metal or alloys 


thereof, with or without 
handles of other materials) 10 Various 
448 Barbed wire or steel wire. Hooks 
and staples for fences (the 
staples must measure from 244 | 
to 3% centimeters in width and 
be fabricated from wire of 3 
millimeters in diameter) 
Posts. Wire mesh of ordinary 
metals Free | Various 





1 The former rate is not definitely determinable inas- 
much as these items were not previously classified as 
such; presumably dutiable as nonspecified Manufactures 
at the rate of 1.20 per kilo. 

In consequence of the above tariff 
changes, the following items of the tariff 
have been canceled: 

296 (H) Wire mesh of copper, bronze, or 
brass. 

296 (J) Tableware of copper, bronze, and 
brass. 

305 (Q) Tableware of iron or steel. 

307 (A) Tableware of iron or steel, nickeled 
or chromium plated. 

310 (F) Wire mesh of tin. 

316 (C) Tableware of German silver. 

Venezuelan Government Requests Ob- 
servance of Requirements on Imports of 
Live Poultry and Eggs.—United States 
exporters are advised that strict compli- 
ance with the regulations governing the 
importation of live poultry, other live 
birds, and eggs for hatching, is required 
by the Venezuelan Government. The ap- 
plicable regulations, established by a 
resolution of the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Agriculture and Livestock effective Sep- 
tember 5, 1946, require that imports of 
these items be subject to the requirement 
of a prior import license issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Livestock 
and that shipments must be accompanied 
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by a sanitary certificate issued by the ap- 
propriate officials of the country of origin. 

It appears that some United States 
exporters have been making shipments 
without fulfilling the established require- 
ments, and the Venezuelan Government 
has requested that exporters be advised 
to comply with the regulations in order 
to avoid unnecessary trade disputes, 
since violations will meet with condem- 
nation. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 9, 1946, for announcement of Venezuelan 
regulations governing the importation of live 
poultry, other live birds, and eggs for 
hatching. ] 

Tariff Concessions to Spain End as 
Modus Vivendi Expires——As a result of 
failure to prolong the Modus Vivendi 
with Spain, originally signed on Septem- 
ber 17, 1942, the tariff concessions em- 
bodied therein are regarded by the 
Venezuelan Government as having lapsed 
as of September 17, 1946. 

The following are the tariff items on 
which concessions were granted by Ven- 
ezuela in the agreement with Spain, the 
duties on which have been restored to 
the rates specified in the tariff. 





| Duties in bolivares 
per kilogram 


Item No. and classification 
| ¢ onven: | Tariff 





: — rate 
3 (E) ne Ee 10. 28 0. 28 
5 (A) Olive oil. ad eng ae . 40 . 80 
14 (A) Shelled almonds.- -- 1.00 2. 00 
14 (C) Dried fruit | . 90 1. 20 
16 Olives in barrels | . 40 . 80 
20 (A) Capers - _ - . 40 . 80 
20 (B) Anise __ } 1.00 1.20 
20 (C) Saffron. _- f 1.00 1. 20 
20 (H) Red peppers. ‘ . 50 1. 20 
258 (J) Playing cards-._. 5. 00 10. 00 
! Bound. 


In accordance with the most-favored- 
nation agreement between the United 
States and Venezuela, concessions grant- 
ed to Spain in the Modus Vivendi of 
September 17, 1942, were automatically 
accorded to the United States. The ex- 
piration of the Modus Vivendi means 
that imports from the United States 
under the above classifications must now 
enter under the general tariff rate, with 
the exception of items 3 (E) and 14 (C) 
on which the conventional rates were 
accorded by Venezuela under the pro- 
visions of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment with the United States, signed on 
November 6, 1939. 

Frozen Foods and Refrigerated Meat 
and Poultry: Tariff Classifications Tem- 
porarily Revised.—Various new tariff 
classifications covering frozen and re- 
frigerated meat and poultry, dried and 
salted meats, frozen vegetables and 
certain frozen prepared foods were 
established by Resolution No. 483 of the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Finance. This 
resolution was published in the Gaceta 

(Continued on p. 35) 





NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


WINE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
Export, TUNISIA 


Tunisian production of wine from the 
1946 grape crop totaled 548,620 hecto- 
liters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gallons), as 
compared with 580,000 hectoliters in 
1945, 402,000 in 1944, and an average of 
1,438,300 during the decade 1930-39. 

According to semiofficial figures, local 
consumption of wine totaled 440,000 
hectoliters during the 1945-46 crop year. 
It is expected that the higher prices in 
effect at the end of 1946 will reduce con- 
sumption. 

Commercialized stocks of wine in 
Tunisia on September 30, 1946, totaled 
about 500,000 hectoliters. 

No official statistics of wine imports 
and exports are available. According to 
the Tunisian Office du Vin, no quota of 
ordinary wine is to be reserved for ex- 
portation to France, which, however, will 
receive between 50,000 and 55,000 hecto- 
liters of liqueur and Mistelles wines from 
the 1946 production. 

A special contingent of between 10,000 
and 12,000 hectoliters of fine wines pro- 
duced during previous years is to be ear- 
marked for exportation to certain foreign 
countries. 


Chemicals 


CASEIN PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Australian production of casein de- 
clined almost 20 percent in quantity in 
1944-45 from that in 1943-44, but only 
slightly in value, according to the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics. In 1944—45, 3,407,210 pounds, worth 
£103,023, were produced, whereas in 
1943-44 output was 4,241,561 pounds, 
with a valuation of £106,062. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Belgium production of nitrogenous 
fertilizers in the third quarter of 1946 re- 
mained at a little less than 10,000 metric 
tons (pure nitrogen) monthly, the short- 
age of coal being the principal limiting 
factor. 

Except for potash, supplies of fertilizer 
are at or above prewar levels. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


In the first half of 1946, Brazil imported 
14,474 metric tons of soda ash, worth 











$676,950, according to statistics of the 
Brazilian Ministry of Finance. Imports 
of caustic soda in the like period totaled 
13,110 tons, with a valuation of $1,017,100. 

The 342 tons of sodium bicarbonate 
imported in the first half of 1946 were 
worth $14,350. 


AUSTRALIAN FERTILIZER-INDUSTRY 
EXPENDITURES 


Production assistance totaling £3,125,- 
000 for the Australian superphosphate 
industry is included in the Common- 
Wealth’s 1946-47 budget; £3,286,443 was 
expended for this purpose in 1945-46. 
In 1946-47, £50,000 has been allowed for 
nitrogenous fertilizer industry; no ex- 
penditure for this industry was made in 
1945-46. 








Nylon Goes to the Head! 


Wigs of nylon! Yes, this fiber of many uses 
has made still another impressive debut, this 
time (at the “Britain Can Make It” exhibition) 
as the proverbial “crowning glory.” Made of 
nylon monofilaments 5/1000 inch in diameter, 
these wigs were particularly notable for the 
wide range of clear pastel colors in which they 
were displayed. 

According to a British trade journal, a 
nylon wig costs little more to produce than one 
of natural hair, although greater skill is re- 
quired to turn out a perfect coiffure. From the 
standpoint of the wigmaker, nylon monofil has 
a dual advantage in that it comes to him in a 


colorless state ready for tinting, whereas natural 
hair must first be bleached; then, too, the 
nylon may be cut in longer strands than hair, 
which seldom is available in lengths greater 
than 28 to 30 inches. 








CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT, CANADA 


Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada, announce the development of a 
series of crotonic acid esters, according 
to the foreign press. The principal prod- 
ucts include allyl crotonate, ethyl croto- 
nate, ethylene glycol crotonate, and gly- 
cerol tricrotonate. Crotonic anhydride 
to be used in manufacturing cellulose 
crotonate is also being made. 


SHORTAGE OF CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS, CUBA 


Pineapple crops in Cuba are generally 
fertilized twice a year, partly by chem- 
ical fertilizers, which are imported prin- 
cipally from the United States. A seri- 
ous shortage of these materials, how- 
ever, has made it impossible for growers 
to obtain the quantities they desire. 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION, GREECE 


The chemical and pharmaceutical in- 
dustry in Greece increased its production 
25 percent in November 1946 over that 
of the preceding month. The increase 
is attributed chiefly to a larger output of 
fertilizers, sulfur oil, and glass. 


FERTILIZER SITUATION IMPROVED IN ITALY 


The supply of nitrogenous fertilizers in 
Italy shows some improvement, the 
number of self-Sufficient Provinces havy- 
ing increased from 15 to 19. About 40 
Provinces, especially in the North, have 
sufficient phosphates, and five Provinces 
have enough potash. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN EXPORTS 


Czechoslovakia has exported consider- 
able quantities of coal-tar pitch to Bel- 
gium, France, and Switzerland, accord- 
ing to the Czechoslovak Ministry of In- 
dustry. Substantial amounts of tar and 
tar oils also have been exported to other 
continental countries, and some naph- 
thalene, benzene, and crude anthracene 
have been exported. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


In the period January—October 1946, 
Madagascar imported 3,000 metric tons 
of chemicals, valued at 28,391,000 francs, 
according to the Director of Customs of 
the Government-General. (70 Mada- 
gascar francs=$1 U. S. currency.) 

FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, MEXICO 

The fertilizer plant under construction 
by Guanos y Fertilizantes de Mexico, 
S. A., at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, is 
scheduled for completion in February. 
It will produce 50 metric tons of super- 
phosphate per 8-hour day. 

FERTILIZER EXPORTS, PALESTINE 

Palestine’s exports of chemical fertil- 
izers in the first 6 months of 1946 de- 
clined 38 percent in value from those in 
the like period of 1945, according to sta- 
tistics of the Government of Palestine. 
They amounted to £P71,442 and 
£P115,762, respectively. 

Exports to Middle-Eastern countries— 
Egypt, Syria and Lebanon, and Iraq— 
dropped from £P34,662 in the first 6 
months of 1945 to £P10,554 in the like 
period of 1946. 


LIQUID-CHLORINE PRODUCTION, PERU 


Production of liquid chlorine has 
begun at Hacienda Paramonga, Peru, 
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and is expected to reach: approximately 
g00 metric tons annually. Domestic re- 
quirements, principally for water purifi- 
cation and sewage treatment, are esti- 
mated at 100 tons yearly. The remain- 
der will be exported; an order is said to 
have been received already from Ecuador. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s imports in 1945 of 127,000 
metric tons of phosphate rock exceeded 
the 1939 figure of 121,000 tons. Values, 
however, were considerably higher. Im- 
ports in 1945 were worth $2,440,000, 
whereas in 1959 the value was $680,000. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


During November 1946, deliveries of 
coffee to the port of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
totaled only 3,300 quintals (1 Spanish 
quintal=101.4 pounds) compared with 
5,000 quintals delivered in October and 
7,500 quintals delivered in November 
1945. The total crop for 1946 is esti- 
mated at 220,000 quintals, as compared 
with 350,000 quintals in 1945. 

Exports of coffee during November 
1946 went mainly to the United States, 
Chile, and Sweden, and small lots to the 
Netherlands and Italy. According to an 
unofficial report, the total quantity ex- 
ported was small—about 130,000 kilo- 
grams. 

Preliminary official statistics indicate 
that cumulative coffee exports from Ecu- 
ador in the January—October period of 
1946 amounted to 6,383,959 kilograms 
valued at $2,079,672, as compared with 
6,537,166 kilograms valued at $1,401,575 
in the corresponding period of 1945. 


HAITIAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


It is now believed that the 1946-47 
Haitian coffee crop for export will 
amount to only 75 percent of the estimate 
of 533,000 bags (60 kilograms each) made 
2 months ago. 

Export figures for the fourth quarter 
of 1946 are not available. A summary 
of reliable trade estimates places the 
purchases for export at about 200,000 
bags, most of which went to the Euro- 
pean Continent. 

Stocks in exporters hands, including 
all coffee between purchases at interior 
points and up to, but not yet placed on 
the docks, as estimated by trade sources, 
amount to 166,000 bags. 

Prices at interior primary markets for 
the last quarter of 1946 averaged 17 to 
19 cents, United States currency, per 
pound. 

Prices received f. 0. b. ports, all export 
taxes included, varied from $23 to $25 


(U. S. currency) per 50 kilograms for 
unwashed coffee and from $26 to $26.75 
for washed coffee. 


Exports, EL SALVADOR 


Exports of hulled coffee from El Salva- 
dor during the 1945-46 crop year (Octo- 
ber 1 to September 30) amounted to 786,- 
041 bags (60 kilograms each) of which 
the United States received 619,397 bags, 
or 78.79 percent. Exports in 194445 
totaled 997,593 bags of which 897,419, or 
89.96 percent, went to the United States. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


PINEAPPLE INDUSTRY RESUMED, SINGAPORE, 
BRITISH MALAYA 


The canning of pineapple has been re- 
sumed in Singapore. About 5,000 cases 
were packed for the British Ministry of 
Food and were to be shipped to the 
United Kingdom toward the end of 1946. 
Approximately 30,000 cases were ex- 
pected before the close of the packing 
season in February 1947. 

Land under pineapple cultivation in 
Johore alone before the war was more 
than 50,000 acres, but since the war less 
than 2,000 acres are under cultivation. 


BANANA SHIPMENTS, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


In the first 11 months of 1946, 5,576,178 
stems of bananas were purchased in 
Jamaica on behalf of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, as compared with 1,760,253 
stems in the corresponding period of 
1945. 

Exports of bananas from Jamaica dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1946 totaled 
5,211,023 stems, as compared with 1,- 
447,213 stems in the corresponding period 
of 1945. Shipments to the United States 
in the first half of 1946 totaled 91,980 
stems, and to Canada, 608,511 stems, but 
such shipments were discontinued on 
October 1, 1946. Since then all exports 
have been to the United Kingdom. 


PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
CUBA 


Pineapples are rapidly becoming one 
of Cuba’s major crops. Cuba’s exports 
of Red Spanish pineapples may attain 
a value of $12,000,000 in 1947. Cuba's 
pineapples reach the United States as 
fresh, canned, or frozen fruit. The value 
of total exports in 1947 is expected to be 
an elevenfold increase from the average 
value of exports in the years 1935-39. 

On the basis of actual volume, the in- 
crease in production of pineapples in 
Cuba has also been noteworthy. It is 
estimated that the equivalent of 6,000,000 
shipping crates (about 420,000,000 
pounds net) of fresh pineapples will be 
produced in Cuba in 1947. This figure 
is 10 percent greater than the 1946 
record production of 5,400,000 crates and 
is more than double the average produc- 
tion for the period 1940 to 1945. 
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Probably about one-third of the pine- 
apples shipped in 1947 will be fresh fruit, 
one-half will be canned, and the re- 
mainder will be shipped as brined and 
frozen fruit. 


CUBAN SHIPMENTS OF FRESH VEGETABLES 


Shipments of fresh vegetables from 
Habana, Cuba, to the United States in 
December 1946 amounted to 4,800,000 
pounds, almost double the 2,600,000 
pounds shipped in December 1945, but 
only about half of the December aver- 
age of 10,000,000 pounds for the years 
1938-41. Shipments during December 
1946 consisted of fresh tomatoes, which 
exceeded 1,000,000 pounds; frozen lima 
beans, 500,000 pounds; and the re- 
mainder included a wide range of fresh 
winter vegetables and Chinese specialty 
vegetables. 

Returns to shippers of Cuban tomatoes 
in New York during December were only 
fair. The average auction price was less 
than $4 a lug, as compared with $5.59 
prevailing a year ago. The fact that 
most tomatoes can be shipped by direct 
steamer to New York, however, lessens 
costs as compared with 1945, when many 
tomatoes had to be transshipped in Flor- 
ida and forwarded by rail at relatively 
great expense. 


PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS OF CURRANTS 
AND RaIsIns, GREECE 


Greek production of currants and rai- 
sins in 1946 was much below the prewar 
figures. Exports were resumed during 
the year. Small shipments are being 
made to Ireland, and the United King- 
dom has indicated that it would contract 
to purchase 80 percent of the 1946 crop. 

Production of currants is estimated at 
55,000 metric tons, as compared with the 
152,000-ton average for 1935-39. 

Two kinds of raisins are produced in 
Greece. The Sultana is a rather small 
fruit, without seed, and very sweet. 
Large quantities are consumed fresh, and 
the cultivation of this “general-purpose” 
grape isincreasing. The Rozaki is larger 
than the Sultana. It is seldom consumed 
in the fresh state. Because of low prices 
paid for Rozaki (about one-third that 
of Sultana) the cultivated acreage is 
diminishing rapidly. 

The 1946 production of Sultana raisins 
is estimated at 19,000 tons and of Rozaki 
at 1,700 tons. 


FRESH- VEGETABLE SHIPMENTS, MEXICO 


Total exports of fresh vegetables grown 
on the west coast of Mexico from the 
beginning of the season through Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, amounted to 25,312,291 
pounds compared with 24,493,213 pounds 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year, and 35,238,098 pounds as of 
December 31, 1944. 

The shipment of tomatoes from the be- 
ginning of the season to December 31, 





1946, amounted to 22,798,486 pounds, 
compared with 21,858,858 pounds shipped 
in 1945. This is attributed to the strong 
increasing demand for Mexican tomatoes, 
especially in the eastern portion of the 
United States. 

Green-pepper shipments were about 
the same for the two periods—2,406,799 
pounds in 1946, as compared with 2,413,- 
408 pounds. 

Only 42,643 pounds of green peas were 
shipped in 1946 as compared with 112,476 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1945. 


TURKEY’S RAISIN YIELD HIGH IN 1946 


The Turkish raisin crop for 1946 is esti- 
mated at 55,000 metric tons, and the 
quality is high. It is reported that had 
it not been for the continuous bad 
weather which prevailed while the grapes 
were ripening, the 1946 yield would have 
been a record crop of 70,000 metric tons. 

Raisins shipped from Izmir to the 
United States from the opening of the 
season in August 1946 through November 
1946 amounted to 2,153,066 kilograms. 
Total exports to other countries 
amounted to 23,825,170 kilograms. 

On November 30, 1946, stocks of raisins 
(excluding those which had already been 
sold for export and are being held for 
shipment) remaining in the hands of 
merchants and growers amounted to ap- 
proximately 16,000 metric tons, which 
will be disposed of easily before the 
present season ends. 

Whereas only 50 percent of the raisin 
crop was sold by the end of November 
1945, at the end of November 1946, 71 
percent of the 1$46 yield had been sold. 


Fuel Gas 


NaTuURAL-Gas Deposits, U. S. S. R. 


A natural gas-bearing stratum has 
been found by a drilling party in the 
Stalingrad area at a depth of 750 meters. 
Within 3 kilometers, another drilling 
party reached gas, at a depth of 534 
meters, where the gas began to flow at a 
rate of 500,000 cubic meters every 24 
hours. The gas found here is a methane 
compound. 

Prospecting near Stalingrad was begun 
in 1944 when it was discovered that the 
area had the same geological structure 
as the famous Saratov natural-gas de- 
posits. Actual drilling began in the 
spring of 1946. 

Frolov, a city located close to the first 
well, probably will be the first city to be 
supplied with natural gas. It was ex- 
pected that the gas would start coming 
in before the end of the year. 

It is hoped that eventually the deposits 
will yield natural gas in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the city of Stalingrad. 





Leather and 
Products 


SHOE MANUFACTURE, FRENCH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Approximately 300,000 pairs of leather 
shoes and 100,000 pairs of cloth shoes a 
month are being made by 435 factories in 
the French Zone of Occupation, in Ger- 
many, according to a foreign-trade pub- 
lication. Most of the leather shoes are 
exported to France. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Exports from Madagascar during the 
first 10 months of 1946 included 1,621 
metric tons of cattle hides, 156 tons of 
crocodile hides, 50 tons of tanned or 
dressed hides, and 46,143 pairs of leather 
shoes. During the same period 29,470 
pairs of leather shoes were imported. 


FOOTWEAR Exports INCREASED, U. K. 


Large increases in the United King- 
dom’s exports of leather footwear were 
noted in recent months. During Octo- 
ber 1946, 78,849 dozen pairs were ex- 
ported, aS compared with only 42,224 
dozen pairs in July and a 1938 monthly 
average of 31,167 dozen pairs. Relief 
shipments to the Continent are partly 
accountable for the increase. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BULGARIAN PLYWooD PRODUCTION 


Plywood production in Bulgaria, an 
important export commodity in the 
country’s .economy, was 3,476 cubic 
meters during 1945, compared with 2,525 
cubic meters in 1944. Although the an- 
nual production capacity of the plywood 
industry is 25,000 cubic meters, the out- 
put has never reached that amount. 

Lack of sufficient quantities of albumen 
and raw blood for glues and inadequate 
transportation facilities are hampering 
satisfactory operations of the industry at 
present. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of wood, wood products, and 
paper from Canada, which Commodities 
accounted for about 27 percent of total 
exports during 1946, were valued at $496,- 
000,000 during the first 10 months of 
1946, compared with $197,300,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1939. At the 
end of 1946, export prices of Canadian 
wood products were about 82 percent 
above those of 1939. The over-all in- 
crease in the total volume of wood and 
paper exports during 1946 was only 41.6 
percent higher than that of 1939. 
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Canadian exports of lumber to the 
United Kingdom totaled 445,153,009 
board feet during the first 9 months of 
1946, compared with 607,249,000 board 
feet during the corresponding period of 
1945, according to a foreign trade 
journal. 

During each period, Douglas fir repre. 
sented the largest share of the total, and 
spruce the second largest. Other im- 
portant types, in order, included hem- 
lock, birch, and pine. 


NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRIES, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Up to the present time “nationaliza- 
tion” in Czechoslovakia has affected 
about 40 percent of the entire timber 
and woodworking industries in that 
country, reports a European publication, 
Production of plywood and _ veneer 
already has been 100 percent national- 
ized and the greater part of the indus- 
tries producing impregnated wood prod- 
ucts, such as railway ties and telegraph 
poles, has been nationalized. 


EXPORT-IMPORT PROGRAM, U. S. ZOnegE, 
GERMANY 


In the United States Zone of Germany 
the Military Government has succeeded 
in reestablishing and reorganizing the 
German forestry and lumber organiza- 
tions. Although de-Nazification stripped 
the new organizations of many of their 
technicians, it was still possible to bring 
them back to some semblance of their 
former condition. These organizations 
have now been turned over to Germans 
and are operating under the Laenderrat. 
The production of lumber and timber 
products in the United States Zone is 
approximately 76 percent of its prewar 
capacity. 

The largest export consignment to be 
contracted for in the United States Zone 
in Germany since the occupation 13 
650,000 cubic meters of sawn lumber. 
The United Kingdom will receive 80 per- 
cent of the shipments which will con- 
sist only of spruce and fir, and the 
Netherlands will receive the remaining 
20 percent. Sizes and specifications of 
the lumber are being cut in accordance 
with German standards. Under terms 
of a contract signed in April 1946, the 
average price to the United Kingdom is 
about $52 per thousand board feet, 
f. o. b. Rhine barge. Housing programs 
in the United Kingdom and the Nether- 
lands will benefit from the additional 
lumber, estimates indicating that the en- 
tire consignment is enough to build more 
than 40,000 small homes. 

Approximately 5,000 sawmills in the 
United States Zone are participating in 
the program. Lumber wholesale con- 
centration yards to collect the wood from 
the mills have been installed, and 5 port 
installations with 14 loading points were 
established at 5 cities. 
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The first barge was loaded in October, 
carrying 800 tons of lumber. Deliveries 
to both countries are expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of July 1947. 

The deciding factor in undertaking this 
export program was the establishment 
of an import-export program and the 
gradual building up of dollar credits in 
Germany. Payments for the wood will 
be made in free United States dollars, 
which in turn will be used largely to cover 
imports of food from the United States. 
This will be the first time that Germany 
has been able to make substantial pay- 
ment for imported foodstuffs already re- 
ceived from the United States. 


MANUFACTURE OF Woop Propvucts, NIGERIA 


A large plywood plant is under con- 
struction at Sapele (near Warri), Nigeria. 
It is expected that the output of this 
plant will take care of domestic require- 
ments. 

The Nigerian Department of Com- 
merce and Industries expects that cer- 
tain types of wood products, formerly 
imported, will be manufactured in the 
country and that the impetus given to 
the domestic processing of timber during 
the war will continue. Demand for:all 
timber products probably will increase. 


NIGERIAN EXporTs 


The Nigerian Government has decided 
to allow the unrestricted exportation of 
the lesser-known varieties of timber to 
the Union of South Africa, reports a for- 
eign trade journal. These are as follows: 
Red ironwood, sasswood, camwood, white 
afara, Bracystogia, and cottonwood. 

The action represents a step towards 
finding markets for the lesser-known 
Nigerian timbers, and also serves in meet- 
ing large demands for timber from the 
Union. Since a large quantity of timber 
is required for use in development proj- 
ects in Nigeria, efforts are being made to 
popularize the domestic use of the lesser- 
known types of wood and conserve the 
better-quality timbers. 


UTILIZATION OF NATIVE Woops, PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE 


Native woods in the Panama Canal 
Zone are to be utilized by the Municipal 
Engineering Division forces in the Zone 
to supplement the present available sup- 
plies of lumber. About 250,000 board 
feet of mahogany, maria, espave, indio, 
amarillo, and algarroba timber will be 
hauled 14 miles to the Division’s sawmill. 
It was estimated that 50,000 board feet 
could be logged in about 2 weeks. After 
logging operations, the area will be 
cleared and reseeded by the Canal Zone 
Experimental Gardens. 

Deliveries of lumber to the Zone from 
the United States so far have been in- 
Sufficient to meet requirements. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


MANUFACTURE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Some of Czechoslovakia’s pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing concerns have been 
nationalized and annexed to the United 
Pharmaceutical Works, National Cor- 
poration, Prague, which, toward the end 
of 1946, was manufacturing 1,050 prep- 
arations. In November the corporation 
had 12 wholesale distribution outlets. 
The trade during 1946 was expected to 
amount to about 600,000,000 crowns, or 
approximately 70 percent of the total 
Czechoslovak trade in manufactured me- 
dicinals. The remainder consisted of 
sales made by the Chemical and Pharma- 
ceutical Works, National Corporation, 
Bratislava, the Chemical and Metallur- 
gical Products Co., National Corporation, 
Prague, and small private producers. 

The consumption of medicaments in 
Czechoslovakia increased by about 300 
percent from 1938 to the end of 1945. 
The price index of factory-produced 
medicinals was about 210 at the end of 
1946 (1938=100). 


DEFICIENCIES IN INDUSTRY, BRITISH ZONE 
OF GERMANY 


Operations of the German pharma- 
ceutical industry in the British Zone 
were approved at 80 percent of capacity. 
Although the industry resumed produc- 
tion at that level, there is a lack of spe- 
cial machinery and equipment, as well 
as of laboratories and library material. 

The principal deficiency in the German 
pharmaceutical industry is the lack of 
coal production. A large portion of syn- 
thetic medicines either are derivatives 
of byproducts of coal or require very 
strong energies in their production. The 
pharmaceutical industry in the British 
Zone has depended upon foreign sources 
for only 1 to 2 percent of total required 
raw materials. 


ASPECTS OF SwIss INDUSTRY 


The Swiss pharmaceutical industry 
has strengthened its position consider- 
ably in recent years. German competi- 
tion has been eliminated, and the domes- 
tic market is absorbing a larger propor- 
tion of production than in prewar years. 
Markets in eastern Europe, however, for 
some drugs and pharmaceuticals, have 
been lost as a result of the wartime 
upheavals. 

The manufacture of vitamin products 
has been stimulated, and large ship- 
ments are being made to bordering coun- 
tries. Production of vitamin C is so large 
that almost all orders are being filled 
immediately. 

One large international pharmaceuti- 
cal manufacturer with headquarters in 
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Switzerland is widening its line of vita- 
min-B specialties and is introducing a 
new iron preparation. Another concern 
is adding to its group of hormone 
products. 


TANGANYIKA’S PRODUCTION 


Production of papain in Tanganyika 
during 1946 was estimated at 80 long 
tons. Output of gum arabic was ex- 
pected to be 1,033 tons, and of cinchona 
bark, 70 tons. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


THE ITALO-FRENCH MOTION-PICTURE 
AGREEMENT 


The negotiations between an Italian 
delegation composed of officials repre- 
senting the Government and of indus- 
trialists, labor, and technicians of the 
Italian film industry, and a French group 
in Paris recently resulted in the drawing 
up of a convention. 

The convention appears to cover 
nearly all matters with regard to ex- 
changes of talent, materials, et cetera, 
as well as arrangements for the produc- 
tion of pictures on a _ profit-sharing 
basis. 

Ample facilities have been guaranteed 
to Italian motion pictures imported to 
and circulated in France and to French 
films sent to Italy. These facilities ex- 
tend even to the exchange of various 
essential materials necessary to the 
respective motion-picture industries. 
Special clauses cover cooperative ar- 
rangements for the preparation and dis- 
tribution of news reels, and cultural and 
educational films, as well as documen- 
taries. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
the agreement is that which concerns 
the way in which motion-picture pro- 
duction is to take place in the two coun- 
tries. 

The leaders of French motion-picture 
industry have “shown a sincere desire to 
reestablish relations of intimate collabo- 
ration with the Italian cinema industry.” 
A study of the more prominent char- 
acteristics of the technical, artistic, and 
financial resources of the industries of 
the two countries which was presented 
during the negotiations was reported to 
have brought out the benefits which 
would result from cooperative work. It 
is understood that 10 motion pictures of 
joint Italo-French production are to be 
produced in Italy in 1947 and 5 Italo- 
French pictures are to be made on 
French soil. 

The agreement offers to producers of 
both countries the opportunity to in- 
crease their financial and industrial par- 
ticipation in the respective motion-pic- 





ture industries but specifies that “each 
national industry shall be in a position 
to maintain intact its artistic and na- 
tional characteristics.” 


MOTION PICTURE THEATERS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Of the 310 theaters in the Philippines 
using 35-mm. equipment as of August 31, 
1946, 27 were not operating. There were 
9 regular first-run theaters, 13 emergency 
first-run theaters, and 30 subsequent- 
run theatres in Manila, in addition to 19 

’ theaters in the Manila suburbs. 

A list of 35-mm. theaters in Manila 
and throughout the Philippines as of 
that date is available from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, at a cost of $1. 

The admission prices in first-run 
theaters and most of the emergency first- 
run theaters in Manila range from 1.10 
pesos to 3.10 pesos. Subsequent-run 
theaters, including the Manila suburban 
theaters, charge from 55 centavos to 1.10 
pesos. In each case, the price includes a 
10-percent tax. Certain provincial 
theaters charge 1.10 pesos and 2.10 pesos. 
All the others, including those in the 
smaller provincial towns, are believed to 
charge 55 centavos and 1.10 pesos. 

First-run theaters in Manila average 
six shows a day, 7 days a week. A pic- 
ture generally runs a week, but excep- 
tionally popular pictures are occasionally 
held over for a second week. Emergency 
first-run theaters operate about the same 
as the regular first-run theaters. Sub- 
sequent-run and suburban Manila thea- 
ters average four shows a day and change 
the program two or three times a week. 
Provincial theaters have two to three 
shows a day and generally two to three 
programs a week. 

American pictures are popular. One 
first-run Manila theater shows only Phil- 
ippine productions, but the others show 
mainly American pictures. In the small- 
er theaters in Manila and the Provinces 
domestic films and American “westerns” 
are popular. 

About 100 theaters in the Philippines 
show. 16-mm. films. The theaters are 
generaily operated in groups of three to 
five with one set of projection equipment 
for each group. The films and projec- 
tion equipment make the rounds of the 
theaters in the group by truck, showing 
one or two nights in each. This type of 
entertainment has been popular in the 
smaller towns where the population is 
not sufficient to warrant a full-time thea- 
ter. A few of the theaters in the smaller 
towns have changed over to 16-mm. films 
and it is possible that more may do so 
when the rather exceptional wave of 
prosperity experienced by theaters 
throughout most of the Philippines 
abates. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


ROSIN REQUIREMENTS IN NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


The 1946 purchasing program of the 
Netherlands East Indies Government 
Import and Export Organization in- 
cluded 650 metric tons of rosin, ordered 
principally in the United States. In 
addition, 385 tons found in Java at the 
close of the war were allocated for use 
in 1946. 

Rosin is indispensable to the batik in- 
dustry, which is an important factor in 
providing clothing for the population of 
the archipelago. Demand is further aug- 
mented by the needs of soap manufac- 
turers. Average annual imports of rosin 
in the 4 years immediately preceding the 








Norwegians Make Ship Move 
Crab-Fashion 


Norwegian marine engineers have long ex- 
celled, says Norway’s Information Service, in 
designing special ships for specific purposes. 
Development of the floating whaling factory, 
the high-speed refrigerator ship, and the 
modern tanker, is largely due to their ap- 
parently limitless imagination. A recent item 
from Floroe, Norway, however, seems to top all 
past reports. 

Experimenters in this west-Norwegian fishing 
village have developed a fishing boat that moves 


sideways as well as forward and backward. In 
this strange craft a propeller mounted amid- 
ships can move the vessel from port to star- 
board—a development said to be extremely 


helpful for herring fishing. 








war amounted to 9,885 tons, of which 
the United States supplied more than 
90 percent. 

Because of the need to conserve ex- 
change, rosin imports were calculated to 
meet the minimum requirements of the 
batik industry and to provide a small 
allowance for manufacturers of toilet 
soaps. No imported rosin is being used 
in laundry soap. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PHILIPPINE COPRA PRODUCTION MAy EQUAL 
PREWAR OUTPUT 


Copra shipments from the Philippines 
in the first 11 months of 1946 amounted 
to 510,000 long tons, according to pre- 
liminary data. The monthly volume of 
shipments recently exceeded all previous 
records in the Philippine copra trade. 
On December 6, 1946, price restrictions 
were abandoned ‘when the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation announced its agree. 
ment to the Philippine proposal for ter. 
mination of its contract for exclusive 
purchase of exportable copra. Severa] 
weeks earlier the market had risen 
sharply, anticipating the end of copra 
price control. 

Production of copra probably will de- 
cline in early 1947, but it is expected to 
equal the prewar rate with a total out- 
put for the year of about 750,000 long 
tons. The quantity available for ex. 
portation may be about 650,000 tons, 
allowing 100,000 tons to be processed by 
Philippine crushers. Small quantities of 
crude coconut oil will be available for 
exportation during 1947. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


U. S. CHIEF SUPPLIER OF BRAZIL’S 
IMPORTS 


The United States was the sole sup- 
plier of Brazil’s imports of 310 metric 
tons of pyroxylin lacquers, worth 
$237,450, in the period January—June 
1946, according to the Brazilian Minis- 
try of Finance. 

Imports of oil paints in the first half 
of 1946 amounted to 276 tons, with a val- 
uation of $125,950; the United States 
furnished 241 tons, worth $114,800. In 
the 1945 period, the United States sup- 
plied 96 of the 102 tons of ready-mixed 
paints imported, values being $60,750 and 
$63,500, respectively. 

Of the 188 tons of varnishes, worth 
$119,750, imported in the first half of 
1946, 173 tons, valued at $107,900, came 
from the United States. 


SHORTAGE OF LINSEED OIL IN U. K.’s 
INDUSTRY 


The shortage of linseed oil is the great- 
est difficulty under which the British 
paint industry is operating, a scarcity 
due partly to reduction of Argentine and 
Indian supplies and partly to the diver- 
sion of linseed oil to other purposes. 
Plant and labor conditions are favorable. 
Exports of paint are only a fraction of 
the amounts requested by oversea areas. 

The allocation of linseed oil in 1945 
was 52,200 tons; requirements in 1946 
were estimated at 97,500 tons. The in- 
dustry is reported to need 45,500 tons 
more than its present allotment. 

Synthetic paint products are also in 
short supply, and trade circles state that 
only half the demand for water paints 
can be met because of the serious glue 
shortage. The acute tin situation is 
also holding up production. 

Approximately £5,000,000 worth of 
paint was exported in the first 8 months 
of 1946, compared with £2,200,000 in the 
like months of 1945 and £2,400,000 in the 
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corresponding period of 1938, but the 
drastic cut in linseed-oil allocation to 
exporters in the summer of 1946 reduced 
the yearly total. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENT OF OIL WELL IN CANDEIAS 
FIELD, BRAZIL 


Production of Brazilian oil fields, 
averaging 207 barrels daily, totaled 
6,223 barrels during November 1946. 

Well C-26, which was completed on 
September 1946 at a depth of 2,535 feet, 
in the Candeias field, is reported to be 
py far the best in Brazil. About 66 feet 
net of producing oil sand was found. In 
a test run, the well flowed 1,797 barrels 
of clean oil an hour through a three- 
quarters-of-an-inch bean for a period 
of 24 hours. The flow started at the rate 
of 110 barrels an hour and settled to 
65 barrels an hour during the last half 
hour of the test. 


Costa RICAN IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum products into 
Costa Rica, including shipments to 
United States Government agencies and 
those used on the Inter-American High- 
way, are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Petroleum Products Imported Into 
Costa Rica 





To 
Octo- 
ber 
1946 


Item 1044 1945 





Motor gasoline barrels ! 108,172 > 101, 151 85, 807 
Aviation gasoline do 18, 753 23, 456 23, 618 
Kerosene do 12, 529 13, 621 9, 174 
Fuel oil dk 251,077 | 175,918 | 199, 651 
Diesel oil do 104, 299 | 126, 563 | 118, 600 
Lubricating oil do 10, 214 9, 065 &, 751 
Greases do.? 1,774 759 728 
Asphalt short tons 1, 491 937 1,951 
Paraffin wax long tons 788 260 528 

! 42 gallons each 

2150 pounds each, 

Source: Data obtained from local subsidiary of a 


United States oil company. 


PRODUCTION IN PERU 


There was an estimated decline of 
700,000 barrels (42 gallons each) in pe- 
troleum production in Peru during the 
first 6 months of 1946 compared with the 
first half of 1945. This decline was ac- 
companied by increased domestic con- 
sumption resulting from a period of 
general prosperity, and caused a sharp 
reduction in export tax collections. 

Daily production of crude oil averaged 
33,730 barrels, bringing the cumulative 
total for the first 6 months of the year to 
an estimated 6,242,204 barrels. Natural- 
gasoline output amounted to 543,286 
barrels. 


Exports of crude oil and petroleum 
products from Peru in the first 6 months 
of 1946 totaled 3,723,868 barrels. Im- 
ports of petroleum products (all from the 
United States) amounted to 4,827 barrels. 

At the end of June, 2,908 wells were 
producing in Peru. 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of rubber from all Brazil- 
ian ports during the first 11 months of 
1946, by origin, compared with the like 
period of 1945, were as follows: 





{In kilograms] 
Origin | 1945 | 1946 

a = - “a - - ia ae — 
Brazil | 22,448,248 | 22, 651, 740 
Bolivia | 3, 523, 739 3, 175, 175 
Colombia | 79, 220 
Peru 1, 053, 370 | 1, 088, 350 
Salvaged 68, 686 | 1, 127 

Total 27, 173, 263 26, 916, 392 





All of the rubber was shipped to the 
United States except for shipments of 
rubber of Brazilian origin to southern 
Brazil, which amounted to only 7,385,408 
kilograms in the 1945 period but in- 
creased to 13,290,639 kilograms in the 
1946 period. At the end of November, 
total stocks held by the Banco de 
Crédito da Borracha in Brazil were 
6,614,258 kilograms including 441,964 
kilograms in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, after purchases of 2,500,188 kilo- 
grams and shipments of 1,230,498 kilo- 
grams were made during the month. 


MERGER OF SOME MALAYAN RUBBER-PRO- 
DUCING COMPANIES 


A merging of numerous smali Malayan 
estates into larger units, advocated as a 
prudent measure to prepare the industry 
for competition in world markets, and 
the amalgamation of Merchiston, Glen- 
shiel and Bagan Serai Rubber Estates 
were commented on in an editorial of the 
London Financial Times of January 7, 
1947. Although the companies are al- 
ready grouped under one agency and the 
properties are a distance apart, some re- 
duction in estate cost is anticipated, 
while London administration should 
show a saving. The purchase of Tatak 
Rabit Rubber Estates by Straits Rubber 
is a similar example, in a case where 
close proximity of properties renders 
amalgamation highly advantageous, so 
that substantial savings in overhead 
costs should be effected. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES RUBBER SHIPMENTS 


The total tonnage of rubber exported 
from the Netherlands Indies in 1946 
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amounted to 161,737 during the first 10 
months of 1946. Direct shipments to the 
United States, according to records of 
the Rubber Development Corporation, 
totaled 32,491 long tons, and the Rubber- 
fonds reported 7,759 long tons shipped to 
Holland, giving a 10 months’ total of 
40,250 tons exported through the Dutch. 
The imports into Malaya from the Neth- 
erlands Indies during the same period 
were reported at 121,487 long tons; these 
reported imports were known to be in- 
complete during early months of the 
year. The rate of total shipments aver- 
aged 23,000 tons monthly since mid-year. 


[Long tons] 





Period united |, T | 27 | Total 
States | Europe Malaya) 
First quarter | 1,832 18, 584 20, 416 
Second quarter : 7, 327 920 | 41,040 | 49, 207 
July | 4, 553 : --| 17, 963 22, 516 
August | 5,002 , 16, 699 | 21, 701 
September | 8, 539 2, 206 | 13, 337 24, 172 
October | 5, 238 4, 543 | 13,944 | 23,725 
November | ‘ 
| 


2, 851 | n. a. 15, 084 





n.a.: Not available. 


Imports of rubber into Malaya were 
at a peak in July and August; subsequent 
imports were substantially lower. The 
sources since July were as follows: 





Month | Sumatra |. Borneo Other 





| islands 

| | } 
July 15, 058 1, 907 998 
August 14, 099 | 1, 605 | 995 
Septem ber 11, 443 | 1,122 | 77% 
October ‘ 12, 523 | 614 | 807 
November | 12,942 1, 515 | 627 





Shipbuilding 


BRAZILIAN ORDERS FOR CARGO VESSELS 


Orders, amounting to $37,000,000 for 
14 cargo vessels for Lloyd Brasiliero, Rio 
de Janeiro, have been placed with a 
United States shipyard. 

All of the ships are to be identical in 
design and specifications so that ma- 
chinery and parts may be interchanged; 
all are single-screw ships of shelter-deck 
type with raked stem and cruiser stern. 
Each will have six holds, one of which 
will be refrigerated, and there will be 
deep tanks to carry vegetable oils. 

The machinery will be designed to de- 
liver 6,000 shaft horsepower at about 92 
revolutions per minute, with a steam 
pressure of 440 pounds per square inch 
and total temperature of 740° F. Three 
200-kilowatt turbo-generators will be in- 
stalled to provide electric current. 

A similar plan for interchangeable 
parts is being followed on an order held 
by a Canadian shipyard for six ships for 
the Brazilian Merchant Marine Com- 
mission. 








Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Heavy DoMEsTIC DEMAND FOR Soap, 
HONDURAS 


One of the most important of the few 
large-scale manufacturing’ establish- 
ments in Honduras produced 563,450 
pounds of soap in the first quarter of 1946 
and 438,879 pounds in the second quarter. 

Domestic demands were greater than 
production; the plant refused export of- 
fers and rationed its products among 
steady domestic customers. During the 
first quarter of 1946 sales totaled 577,662 
pounds and in the following 3 months, 
493,559 pounds. 


EXPORTS OF OILS, HONDURAS 


Exports of citronella oil from Hondu- 
ras to the United States in the first half 
of 1945 amounted to 25,145 pounds. 
During the same period 2,735 pounds of 
lemongrass Oil were shipped to the United 
States. 


HonG Konc’s Exports To U. S. 


Declared exports of cassia from Hong 
Kong to the United States during Octo- 
ber 1946 amounted to 949,040 pounds, 
valued at US$170,577. Hong Kong’s de- 
clared exports of aniseed oil to the 
United States were 131,880 pounds, with 
a value of US$140,474. 


REUNION’S EXporTs OF OILS 


During the third quarter of 1946, the 
island of Reunion exported 17,400 kilo- 
grams of oil of geranium, valued at 
37,701,000 francs. Of this total, France 
took 9,600 kilograms, with a value of 
20,814,000 francs; Madagascar, 6,300 
kilograms, worth 13,585,000 francs; Mo- 
rocco, 1,000 kilograms, valued at 2,250,000 
francs; and the United States, 500 kilo- 
grams, valued at 1,052,000 francs. 

A total of 11,300 kilograms of oil of 
vetiver, valued at 32,924,000 francs, was 
exported during the third quarter of 
1946. France took 5,600 kilograms, 
valued at 25,417,000 francs; Madagascar 
received 5,100 kilograms, with a value of 
5,052,000 francs; and the United States, 
600 kilograms, valued at 2,455,000 francs. 

Approximately 100 kilograms of oil of 
ylang-ylang were exported in the third 
quarter of 1946, France taking the bulk. 


U. K.’s Exports or OIL 


The value of Great Britain’s exports 
of essential oils in October 1946 was 
£15,030, compared with £17,022 in the 
like month of 1945, and the 1938 monthly 
average of £17,542, states the British 
press. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
EGYPTIAN MARKET CONDITIONS 


The second official estimate of Egypt’s 
1946-47 cotton crop is 5,839,000 cantars 
(1 cantar=99.05 pounds), including 
119,000 cantars of Scarto linters, as com- 
pared with 5,265,000 cantars produced 
in 1945-46. 

Domestic consumption of cotton from 
September 1 to December 4, 1946, was 
estimated at 244,664 cantars as against 
254,917 cantars during the correspond- 
ing period of 1945-46. Consumption of 
Karnak cotton by Egyptian mills up to 
December 4 exceeded the total quantity 
of that type consumed during the 1945-46 
season. 

Exports of cotton from September 1 
to December 4, 1946, totaled 1,369,464 
cantars as against 715,587 cantars in the 
corresponding period of 1945. Principal 
destinations (figures for like period of 
1945 in parentheses) were as follows: 
United Kingdom, 457,678 cantars (388,- 
160); Italy, 256,760 cantars (9,480); 
United States, 231,749 cantars (71,639) ; 
and India, 211,442 cantars (64,148). Of 
the 231,749 cantars shipped to the United 
States, 218,719 consisted of Karnak. 

The French Buying Mission arrived in 
Egypt the middle of November, and early 
in December completed purchases of ap- 
proximately 20,000 Egyptian bales (about 
750 pounds each). It was reported that 
the Mission expected to return to Egypt 
late in the winter or early spring to make 
further purchases. 

Estimated purchases of the British 
Board of Trade since the beginning of 
the season (September 1) were placed 
at 60,000 bales of Ashmouni. During 
November several thousand bales of 
“Fully Good” Karnak were purchased for 
the first time. Important purchases also 
were made for shipment to India. 

The Czechoslovak Mission reached 
Alexandria late in November, and it was 
understood that it was interested in pur- 
chasing cotton amounting to about 
£E1,000,000 (1 £E=approximately $4.13). 


INDIAN COTTON CROPS, CONSUMPTION, AND 
TRADE 


The Indian cotton crop was estimated 
in October 1946 to total about 4,300,000 
bales of 400 pounds. 

Consumption of domestic cotton by the 
mills in India during the season Septem- 
ber 1, 1945, to August 31, 1946, totaled 
3,958,524 bales, as compared with 4,244,- 
774 bales in the preceding season. Con- 
sumption of foreign cotton amounted to 
604,650 bales as against 643,222 bales. 

Exports of cotton from Bombay and 
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Karachi during October 1946 totaleg 
76,171 bales, of which 2,403 bales were 
shipped to the United States. Other 
destinations were the United Kingdom, 
32,603 bales; China, 22,159; and Hong 
Kong, 19,006. 

Imports of raw cotton into Bombay 
amounted to 68,628 bales during October 
1946, Kenya supplying 29,193 bales; 
Egypt, 22,165; Peru, 6,742; Tanganyika, 
5,802; United States, 4,233; and Brazil, 
493. 

For the purpose of rationalizing yarn 
distribution in Bombay Province, a com- 
plete census of all consuming industries 
is being taken. The plan envisages the 
allocation of yarn to each weaver in the 
Province on the basis of a fixed percent- 
age per loom per month, according to 
hand loom or power loom. 

Imports of cotton yarn into Bombay 
during October totaled 2,180 pounds, al] 
from the United Kingdom. 

A total of 54,198 pounds of yarn was 
exported from Bombay during October, 
to the following destinations: Nigeria, 
27,798 pounds; Gold Coast, 14,800 
pounds; Palestine, 11,200 pounds; Ethi- 
opia, 400 pounds. 

Imports of foreign cloth were reported 
increasing in October, particularly sub- 
stantial quantities of parachute cloth 
and mill ends. 

Export demand for Indian piece goods 
was also reported keen despite increas- 
ing supplies from other producing 
countries. 


GOVERNMENT OFFERS AID TO MANCHESTER 
INDUSTRY, U. K. 


The President of the British Board of 
Trade has stated that the Government is 
prepared to give financial assistance to 
the spinning section of the Manchester 
Mills, but employers and operatives must 
make their contribution as follows: By 
extensive reequipment of mills within a 
reasonably short time; by grouping of 
mills into “maneuverable units’; by the 
introduction of two-shift working as and 
when mills are progressively modernized; 
and by the acceptance of new methods of 
labor deployment and utilization. 

The Government’s aid would be in the 
form of a grant of 25 percent toward the 
cost of the mechanical reequipment of 
groups of mills containing not less than 
500,000 spindles. The plan would apply 
only to spinning for the present, inas- 
much as an increase in the supply of cot- 
ton yarn is of primary importance. 

A commission was appointed early in 
November to study the system of wage 
payment in the Lancashire weaving mills. 
The commission will consider the po- 
tentialities of a wider adoption of labor- 
saving automatic machinery and the 
question of double-shift working, in the 
interest of greater productive efficiency. 

An exhibition of American textiles was 
opened on November 20, 1946, by the 
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Chairman of the Cotton Board at the 
Board’s Color, Design, and Style Center 
in Manchester. This is the latest in an 
annual series of “Americana” exhibits 
begun in May 1942, with the object of 
keeping the British textile industry in- 
formed as to the newest American trends 
in design. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
PRODUCTION IN MANCHESTER, U. K. 


Production of rayon in the Manchester 
district of the United Kingdom during 
the past fall increased but was still below 
domestic and foreign consumer demand. 

The quantity of continuous-filament 
single yarn (including nylon) produced 
in the district increased to 11,100,000 
pounds in October, the highest monthly 
figure recorded for 1946, and was 11 per- 
cent greater than the previous high in 
May, when output reached the 1939 
monthly average of 10,000,000 pounds. 
Production in October 1946 increased 26 
percent when compared with October 
1945. 

Output of staple fiber in the Man- 
chester district in October 1946 totaled 
7,200,000 pounds, an increase of 742 per- 
cent from the May figure of 6,700,000 
pounds; compared with the preceding 
October the increase was 47 percent. 
Output of staple fiber in 1939 averaged 
5,100,000 pounds monthly. 


U. K.’s EXporRTS OF RAYON YARN AND 
FABRICS 


Total exports of rayon yarn from the 
United Kingdom during November 1946 
totaled 1,603,000 pounds as against 
1,253,000 pounds in October. During the 
first 11 months of 1946 total exports of 
rayon yarn amounted to 15,403,000 
pounds as compared with 13,378,000 
pounds during the like period of 1945. 

Exports of rayon fabrics from the 
United Kingdom during November 1946 
totaled 9,814,000 square yards (all rayon 
8,594,000 and mixtures 1,220,000) as com- 
pared with 9,799,000 square yards in Oc- 
tober (all rayon 8,536,000 and mixtures 
1,263,000). The amount of rayon piece 
goods exported during the first 11 
months of 1946 was 102,514,000 square 
yards as compared with 86,339,000 square 
yards in the corresponding period of 
1945. 


Wool and Products 
YARN AND CLOTH OUTPUT IN JAPAN 


During November 1946 woolen mills 
in Japan placed 10 additional wool cards 
and 2,803 additional worsted spindles in 
operation. 

Production of woolen yarns during the 
month amounted to 2,063,000 pounds as 
compared with 1,963,000 in October, and 
worsted yarns 842,000 pounds as against 
804,000 pounds. 


Worsted-fabric output totaled 459,000 
square yards in November as compared 
with 576,000 square yards in the pre- 
ceding month. Production of woolen 
fabrics amounted to 1,489,000 square 
yards as against 1,410,000 square yards. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
CEYLON’s EXPoRTS OF COIR YARN 


Exports of coir yarn from Ceylon dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1946 amounted 
to 14,000 hundredweight, as against 
1,300 hundredweight in the like period of 
1945 and 47,800 hundredweight in the 
corresponding period of 1938, according 
to a foreign trade publication. 


STRONG DEMAND FoR ITALY’s HEMP 


Hemp production in Italy is being stim- 
ulated by strong domestic and foreign 
demand, according to a foreign trade 
journal. 

During 1946 output of hemp totaled 
about 66,000 metric tons as against 
52,000 tons in 1945, and it is anticipated 
that the prewar level of 115,000 tons a 
year will be reached soon. 

Requirements by domestic industries 
in 1947 are reported to total 35,000 tons 
of hemp; possibly an additional 10,000 
tons will be reserved for use if required. 
The remainder will be exported. 

In 1945, 13,000 tons were exported, 
principally to the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany (through the Control 
Commission), Argentina, Brazil, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and 
Spain. 


EGYPT’s FLAX ACREAGE EXPECTED TO RE- 
TURN TO PREWAR AVERAGE 


Egypt’s area planted to flax in 1945-46 
reached the lowest point in recent years, 
amounting to only 3,470 feddans (1 fed- 
dan=1.038 acres), and produced 138,000 
cantars (1 cantar=99.05 pounds) of un- 
retted straw, according to official esti- 
mates. Small plots of flax grown in cer- 
tain villages for their own use brought 
the total to between 5,000 and 6,000 
feddans. The 1946-47 flax area is ex- 
pected to show a return to the prewar 
average of about 7,000 feddans. 

Two new flax-spinning mills com- 
menced operations the latter part of 
1946. These mills have been working 
largely on imported short-cut staple flax 
fiber. With all mills operating at full 
capacity, annual consumption was esti- 
mated at 3,000 metric tons of line fiber 
and tow. Actual consumption since July 
1, 1945, including hand processors, was 
reported to be at the annual rate of 1,500 
to 2,000 metric tons, more than half of 
which was tow. 

From July 1 to December 31, 1945, ex- 
ports of line fiber totaled 606 metric 
tons and of tow, 369 metric tons. During 
the period January 1 to August 31, 1946, 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
COLUMN 
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tions to international conferences. 
Author of numerous governmental publi- 
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nomic and commercial periodicals, 
American and foreign. 





exports totaled 407 metric tons of line 
fiber and 1,603 metric tons of tow. In 
1946 Greece was the recipient of most of 
the tow, while France and the United 
Kingdom took the larger share of line 
fiber. About 50 tons of line fiber were 
shipped to the United States early in 
1946. 

Government control over the export of 
flax began in October 1946, when the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry is- 
sued decree No. 404. This decree pro- 
hibits the mixing of flax varieties, regu- 
lates the packing of flax into bales, as 
well as the cleanliness and moisture con- 
tent, and provides for uniform marking 
end sealing of bales. 





Lebanon’s Possibilities Studied 


Preliminary technical studies of Leba- 
non’s economic, agricultural, and in- 
dustrial possibilities are to be made under 
a contract awarded to a British company. 
Specific studies will be made on the water 
supply, electric development, irrigation, 
and other projects and potentialities. 
The surveys are to be completed by 
March 1, 1948. 

No proposals were received from 
United States firms for this type of 
survey. 
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Guatemala Offers Growing 
Private-Plane Market 


The Aero Club de Guatemala, founded 
in May 1945 by private aviation enthu- 
siasts, now numbers 55 active members, 
25 of whom have completed flying in- 
structions through the club’s auspices; 
the others were either pilots upon entry, 
or are Still in the student stage of instruc- 
tion. 

Plane ownership has increased from 2 
to 18. Of these, 5 planes are owned by 
the club, and the rest by its members. 
Any member, whether a plane owner or 
not, is entitled to use the club airplanes, 
but student members are given priority 
for instruction purposes. 

The Aero Club de Guatemala has been 
planned on a strictly nonprofit basis, 
and its rates and dues are reasonable, 
comparing favorably with instruction 
and dues rates in the United States. In- 
struction is usually given in Fairchild 
PT-19 or Ryan training planes, and rates 
of $8 and $10 per hour, solo and dual, are 
charged. Rates for instruction and solo 
rental of the lighter and more economi- 
cal “cub-type” aircraft will be even lower 
as soon as the club is equipped to instruct 
in them. 

An entrance fee of $200 is charged all 
new nonpilot members, $100 of which is 
allotted to an insurance reserve and the 
balance to the payment for the first 10 
hours of dual instruction. In this man- 
ner, the club carries its own aircraft in- 
surance at rates cheaper than those 
charged by insurance companies. New 
pilot members are charged $100 for en- 
trance, and the monthly dues for all 
members are $3 per month. 

Activities of the club have stimulated 
aviation interest in various Guatemalan 
localities as well as in the capital city. 
For example, both Tiquisate and Banan- 
era have asked the club to provide an 
airplane and instructor for a number of 
persons in those cities who are interested 
in flying. At present, however, the club 
is not equipped to grant these requests. 

From the standpoint of United States 
aircraft industries, the activities of the 
Aero Club de Guatemala seem to be im- 
portant even though they are now on a 
very limited scale. The club’s operations 


have stimulated an interest in aviation 
which has already created a market in 
that country not only for surplus aircraft 
but also for several new light planes 
which have been delivered or are on or- 
der. This market may be expected to 
grow as the club expands and is able to 
purchase new equipment which it cur- 
rently needs. And since standardization 
on United States makes has. been 
achieved, replacement parts will be re- 
quired for all planes. The use of Ameri- 
can equipment and the United States 
influence on air and traffic regulations 
should continue to promote and solidify 
the aviation alliance between Guatemala 
and this country. 


New Air Route Connects 
Amsterdam and Montevideo 


The Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) is 
operating a passenger service between 
Amsterdam and Montevideo. Scheduled 
time for the flight is 41 hours, 25 minutes, 
with stops at Lisbon, Dakar, Natal, and 
Rio de Janeiro, Douglas DC—4’s are being 
used, with accommodations for 40 pas- 
sengers, plus a crew of 8. Lockheed 
“Constellations” will be used after the 
first few months if the traffic warrants. 

KLM, under authorization of the Uru- 
guayan Government, plans to make one 
round trip per week. As Montevideo has 
been made the terminal port, connections 
with the river boats are arranged for 
passengers to and from Buenos Aires. 

KLM planes will leave Montevideo on 
Sundays at 13:00 Greenwich Time with 
stops at Rio de Janeiro, Natal, Dakar, and 
Lisbon arriving at Amsterdam at 07:25 
(G. T.). The return flight will leave 
Amsterdam on Wednesdays at 12:09 (G. 
T.) arriving at Montevideo on Fridays, 
20:30 (G. T.). 


Marseille Is on Way To 
Being Big Airport Center 


Marseille’s position as a center in 
French colonial air transportation was 
firmly established before 1939. Flights 
to Corsica, North Africa, Equatorial and 
West Africa, the Middle East and Indo- 
china were regularly scheduled. These 
involved more than 2,000 airplane ar- 
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rivals and departures per year at the 
local airport, Marignane, which is 25 
miles from Marseille and situated on the 
banks of the Berre Lagoon. 

As an international airport, Marseille 
was used by flights to South America, 
some of which originated in northern 
Europe. Many European flights for Italy, 
Spain, and other European areas also 
included a stopover in Marseille. Total 
departures and arrivals during 1938 
amounted to 9,170, while the total num. 
ber of passengers passing through Mar- 
seille was 34,350. 

The effects of the war still hamper 
full development of civil aviation in 
Marseille, and present accommodations 
at Marignane are inadequate. However, 
improvements are constantly being 
made. A temporary hangar of 1,200 
square meters is now under construction, 
but in view of its admitted insufficiency, 
it will be replaced by a permanent hangar 
of larger dimensions in the near future. 
It is also planned to construct a second 
runway 1 mile in length, a hotel for trav- 
elers, and a highway linking Marseille 
to Marignane. In the meantime, the 
present road is being improved. 

Several new aviation lines are now us- 
ing the airport. The British European 
Airways—successor to British Overseas 
Airways Corporation—the Danish-Amer- 
ican Airlines, Société Anonyme Belge 
Transports Aérions, and Swissair make 
regular stops at Marignane. And it is 
expected Pan American Airways will soon 
begin operations from this airport. 

According to the American Consulate 
in Marseille, a substantial unfilled de- 
mand for service now exists. This fact 
gives credibility to the prediction that the 
future importance of Marseille in the 
field of aviation should be considerable. 
Three reasons for the prediction are: 
(a) Marseille is a transfer point for a 
number of airlines arriving from North 
Africa, the Near and Far East, England, 
northern Europe, and the Western 
Hemisphere; (b) passenger traffic to the 
Riviera is channelled through Marseille 
to a considerable extent; (c) air traffic 
with England and the Western Hemis- 
phere should increase. Aside from the 
developments in passenger traffic, freight 
traffic should also mount. 
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Paraguay Appropriates 
Money To Finish Highway 


The sum of 500,000 guaranies (about 
$160,000) has been appropriated by 
Paraguayan Government decree for re- 
suming construction of the uncompleted 
portion of the Asuncion-Encarnacion 
highway. 

According to advice from the U. S. 
Commercial Attaché at Asuncion, the 
work will be financed from extraordinary 
receipts, and the funds will be used for 
road construction between San Ramon 
and Coronel Bogado. This is a distance 
of about 47 kilometers. 

Completion of this section will carry 
Paraguay’s principal highway to the line 
of the Paraguay Central Railway at 
Coronel Bogado. From the latter point, 
motor vehicles will be able to reach the 
upper Parana River at Encarnacion over 
dry-weather roads. 

A preliminary survey of the proposed 
extension of Highway I from Coronel 
Bogado to Encarnacion has been carried 
out, but no road construction has been 
undertaken. The highway cannot be put 
to full economic use until it reaches the 
upper Parana River at Encarnacion. 


Bolivian Rail Project 
Wins Over Highway 


Inauguration ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the La Paz-Beni Railroad 
project were Officially held at Estacion 
Ingeniero Tejada (Hichuloma) Bolivia, 
on December 27. The President of the 
Republic, various Ministers of the 
Government, and other high officials 
attended, according to a report from the 
American Embassy at La Paz. These 
ceremonies appear particularly signifi- 
cant in view of the past controversy over 
the railroad project versus a highway. 

The press has aired the pros and cons 
regarding the advisability of building a 
highway which would take advantage of 
existing sections of road already laid and 
which would not cost as much as the pro- 
posed railroad project. The Minister of 
Public Works and the Committee, ap- 
pointed to supervise the construction of 
the railroad cited data to support their 
fixed determination that the line should 
be a railroad. They argued that, while 
the original expenditure would be higher 
for a railroad than for a highway, a rail- 
road would offer greater advantages to 
Suppliers of the merchandise. 

It was admitted, for example, that the 
railroad would cost 50 percent more than 
the highway (estimated US$21,000,000 as 
compared with US$14,000,000). The 
cost of transporting merchandise by 
highway, however, could not possibly be 
reduced to less than 3 bolivianos per ton- 
kilometer while the railroad rate will be 
fixed at 1 boliviano per ton-kilometer for 
traffic below 20,000 tons annually over 


the whole line—the charge including 6 
percent interest on invested capital. 

Moreover, it was stated that as the 
cargo carried by rail is increased, the rate 
may be eventually dropped to 0.50 bolivi- 
ano per ton-kilometer. Estimates are 
that the highway transportation charges 
could not be reduced below 3 bolivianos 
per ton-kilometer and that, therefore, a 
highway would never permit economic 
transportation of low-priced articles 
such as wood, petroleum, livestock, fruit, 
agricultural and other similar articles 
and products originating in the Beni. 
Low transportation costs would be the 
only basis on which merchandise from 
the Beni could compete with similar 
articles brought in from other areas by 
rail or by water. 

The construction of a railroad, accord- 
ing to the Committee, is further justified, 
not only because of the need for cheap 
transportation, but also because the pro- 
jected road would unite a vast river sys- 
tem with the railroad and connect the 
Pacific with the Atlantic. In this way 
the regions beyond the Beni could also 
be tapped, and supplies from these areas 
could be sent to the Altiplano at com- 
petitive costs. 

It has been estimated that the high- 
way would cost US$30,600 per kilometer 
or a total of US$13,500,000 for 450 kilo- 
meters. An additional US$500,000 for 
construction machinery and equipment 
would bring the total estimate to US$14,- 
000,000. The highway would have to be 
built over a 450-kilometer stretch where- 
as the railroad will run over a distance 
of only 400 kilometers, inasmuch as 50 
kilometers of the rail line have already 
been completed. According to estimates 
the 400 kilometers of railroad will cost 
US$60,000 per kilometer for the first 100 
and US$50,000 per kilometer for the re- 
mainder. The total is estimated at 
US$31,000,000. 

On the basis of money set aside for 
construction of the railroad under 
“Junta” decree No. 25 of October 1946, 
the Committee will receive 68,000,000 bo- 
livianos annually. If no other funds are 
available for financing the project, it will 
probably take 12 years to complete it. 
However, it is expected that benefits to 
the Altiplano and to the Beni areas will 
have become evident long before that 
time, and the saving in foreign exchange 
may permit more rapid termination of 
the remaining portion. 

The Minister of Public Works has 
stated that about 50 kilometers of the 
railroad line beyond Estacion Ingeniero 
Tejada—the point in the Yungas area 
where ‘construction was discontinued in 
1924—has been satisfactorily surveyed, 
and actual work on this portion will be- 
gin as soon as necessary equipment is 
available. This is at variance with the 
previous declaration of the Minister that 
until the rainy season is over, near the 
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end of March or the beginning of April, 
work would consist primarily of survey- 
ing and mapping. Despite the new pro- 
gram, however, construction cannot be 
undertaken on any extensive scale before 
the dry season. 

For further details, see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for January 18, 1947. 


Fares Cut in Half on 
Syro-Lebanese Railway 


The Syrian and Lebanese Govern- 
ments, under whose joint control the 
Syro-Lebanese railway system is oper- 
ated, have reduced passenger fares by 
50 percent, because of the increasing 
deficit in railway receipts. They believe 
that this action will result in an in- 
creased number of railway passengers 
and thus increase their receipts. 


Paraguay and Chile Seek 


Better Communications 


A protocol has been signed by the For- 
eign Ministers of Paraguay and Chile, 
at Santiago, Chile, for the creation of a 
joint committee to study possibilities of 
signing a convention at a later date. 
The purpose of the protocol is to improve 
existing arrangements of radiotele- 
graphic communications between Para- 
guay and Chile, and the provisions cover: 

1. Reduction of international rates be- 
tween the countries. 

2. Direct radiotelegraphic communi- 
cations between the two countries. 

3. Corresponding rates on interna- 
tional and internal service. 

4. Revenue collected will be property 
of country in which collection is made. 

5. Official radiograms to be handled 
free of charge, in conformity to rules 
established in the Multilateral Treaty, 
1903, but when services of private estab- 
lishments are used, each respective coun- 
try will pay the expenditures involved. 

The Paraguayan Minister announced 
in a statement to the press that both 
countries should be given wider possi- 
bilities for utilizing radiotelegraphic . 
services under economic conditions, per- 
mitting better use of this convenient and 
rapid service for information. 


Broadcasting Facilities 
Expand in French Cities 


Radio broadcasting facilities in Metro- 
politan France are on the increase. 

As of October 1, 1946, there were 42 
stations in France with a total power of 
683.85 kilowatts, broadcasting on 25 fre- 
quencies. This indicates an increase in 
the number of broadcast stations of 25 
percent since January 1, 1946, and an 
equivalent power increase. 

It is anticipated that shortly the power 
output of certain stations will be in- 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Milan 1947 International Fair 


The Milan International Sample Fair 
scheduled for April 12-27, 1947, has been 
postponed until September 12-27, 1947. 

The Honorable Signor Gasparotto, 
president of the Fair, has stated that the 
experimental showing in September 1946 
was so successful that new construction 
has been planned which covers not only 
new pavilions already built but also, 
among others, a new central semicircu- 
lar pavilion covering some 10,000 square 
meters. ; 

The Milan International Sample Fair 
has entrusted SIFEM to organize the 
joint participation of exhibitors from 
foreign countries. That organization 
has authorized John B. Erskine, #2251, 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
(telephone: Central 4606), to handle its 
affairs and interests in the United States. 

Further information on the Milan Fair 
will be published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY as soon as available. 


International Exposition 


in La Paz 


Announcement has been made that 
the City of La Paz, Bolivia, will sponsor 
in 1948 an International Exposition- 
Fair, to have as its primary purpose the 
display of industrial products of the 
country and those of other nations of 
the Western Hemisphere. The Munic- 
ipality of La Paz has asked the Bolivian 
Government officially to invite the gov- 
ernments of all countries with which Bo- 
livia has cordial relations to participate 
at that Exposition. 


Turin’s 1946 Fashion Show 


Reasonably Successful 


During the last prewar years Turin 
was given the task of setting the fashion 
for Italy. For this purpose the Ente 
Moda (Turin Fashion Association) was 
created, and a large building was erected 
in Valentine Park. 

With the reappearance of textiles on 
the Italian market, the “Ente Moda,” 
now a free national association of the 
most important Italian firms operating 


in the field of fashion, revived and held 
its first postwar show in the Royal Pal- 
ace. Fifteen rooms were occupied by 
Turin’s 1946 Fashion Show, containing 
the creations of 67 exhibitors. There 
were three parades of models: two in the 
grounds of the Palace and one in the 
“Swiss Hall.” Leading dressmakers of 
Rome, Milan, and Turin were repre- 
sented, as well as fur dealers. Many of 
those attending the parades were dress- 
makers who came from all parts of Italy 
and who, later, concluded a fair amount 
of business with the exhibiting firms. 

Foreign visitors at the model shows 
comprised chiefly Swiss and French pur- 
chasers, while representatives of many 
other countries, among them a good 
number of the South American Fashion 
Industry, visited the display of station- 
ary models, textiles, and furs. 


Brussels International Fair 


The rental rates for exhibits at the 
International Sample Fair at Brussels, 
Belgium, which will be held from April 
26 to May 11, 1947, have been fixed as 
follows: 

(a) Space in the exhibition halls (Palais 
du Centenaire).—400 Belgian francs per 
square meter (approximately $9.20), includ- 
ing flooring and carpet. Minimum space: 12 
square meters. 

(b) Space on the outside—150 Belgian 
francs per square meter (approximately 
$3.50). Minimum space: 12 square meters 

Requests for space should be addressed 
as soon as possible to: Foire Interna- 
tionale de Bruxelles, Palais du Cente- 
naire, Brussels, Belgium. 


International Exposition For 
Fashion Manufacturers. 
New York City 

An International Exposition of Tex- 
tiles, Trimmings, and Factory Equipment 
for the cutting-up industry and retail 
trade will be held in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, from June 2 to 7, 
1947. 

On the first floor, domestic textiles of 
all kinds, rayons, woolens, cottons, silks, 
and plastics will be shown; on the second 
floor, trimmings of every type, such as 
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buttons, buckles, belts,and the like. The 
third floor will provide space for an ex- 
hibit of factory equipment, while on the 
fourth floor textiles from all the Euro- 
pean markets, especially from England, 
France, and Switzerland will be seen, 
Information concerning location of 
space and other data of interest to exhib- 
itors and buyers will be supplied by: 
International Exposition for Fashion Manu- 
facturers, 36 West 47th Street, New York 
19, New York 
Tel.: Watkins 9—8069 


International Sample 
Fair, Zagreb 


The first postwar International Sample 
Fair in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, will be held 
from May 31 to June 9, 1947, according to 
an announcement just received. 

Annual trade fairs used to take place 
regularly before the war in Yugoslavia, 
with Belgrade and Zagreb as the leading 
centers of these events. 


Many Buyers and Viewers 
at “Britain Can Make It” 


S. C. Leslie, Director of Britain’s Coun- 
cil of Industrial Design, declared in a 
statement just issued that 1,432,369 per- 
sons visited the “Britain Can Make It” 
exhibition. The Exhibition was not con- 
ceived as a trade fair intended to capture 
immediate oversea order, but as a long- 
term national prestige advertisement. 
In addition to English buyers, 7,106 buy- 
ers with whom the Council had contact 
came from foreign countries. These for- 
eign buyers came from 67 countries. 
More than one-quarter of them came 
from the British Dominions and the 
colonies. The Council received inquiries 
from 420 United States buyers or repre- 
sentatives of United States firms in Great 
Britain. Trade buyers from the Scan- 
dinavian countries were well represented. 
There were 401 buyers from South 
America. 

Unofficial estimates of the volume of 
orders resulting from the Exhibition have 
been published, varying from £25,000,000 
to £50,000,000, but it is impossible to give 
any reliable estimate of the real figure. 
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Moreover, Numerous transactions were 
started at the Exposition and concluded 
later. 

The Council of Industrial Design in- 
tends to hold such exhibitions at regular 
intervals, and an announcement of the 
date of the next exposition will be made 
later. 


Utrecht Fair Postponed 


Word has just been received from the 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce that 
because of the severe winter weather 
being experienced in Holland, the 
Utrecht International Sample Fair 
scheduled to be held in March has been 
postponed to April 15-24, 1947, inclusive. 


Soviet Marshal Fixes Date 
For 1947 Leipzig Fair 


Marshal Vassily Sokolovsky, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Soviet Occupa- 
tion Forces in Germany, has fixed the 
opening date of the Leipzig Spring Fair 
for March 4 and the closing date as 
March 9, says the official Bulletin of the 
British and Central European Chamber 
of Commerce, London, England. This 
will be the second postwar Leipzig Fair. 
The first was held in May last year. 





New World Trade 
Leads 
(Continued from p. 9) 


chandise. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
February, via San Francisco, for a 3 months’ 
visit. U. S. address: c/o American Express 
Co,, 649 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. 

15. New Zealand—Walter Henry Haddrell, 
representing W. H. Haddrell & Co., Ltd., Brad- 
ford Bldg., Elliott Street, Auckland, C.1, is 
interested in purchasing textiles, as well as 
in their manufacture and merchandising. 
Scheduled to arrive in March or April for a 
visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o C. H 
Haddrell, 25 Brookhurst Drive, Marblehead, 
Mass. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Detroit, 
and San Francisco. 

16. Norway—Frithjof Plahte, representing 
Bindalsbruket, Terraak (Bindal), is inter- 
ested in studying the lumber and woodwork- 
ing industry in the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 4, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Johnson & Higgins, 63 Wall Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Madison, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17, Sweden—Nils Undall, representing Bo- 
linders Fabriks AB., AB. Bolinders Special- 
machinery, and Motor AB. Trim, 2 Bolinders 
Plan, Stockholm, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of cars, trucks, motors, trac- 
tors, and office equipment. Scheduled to ar- 
rive February 10, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Conrad 
Thrame, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Hartford, Cambridge, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 


LATIN AMERICAN 
“Se, EXCHANGE RATES 






Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





A verage rate Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 


Country Unit quoted ‘Type of exchange Decem- mate 


1945 (an- | 1046 (an-| ber 1946 equiva- 
nual) nual) (month- Rate lent in Date 
ly) U.S8. 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 Jan 16, 1947 
Ordinary 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 2364 Do 
Auction 1. 4 4.04 4.04 1.04 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.04 **4. 09 *4.10 4.11 . 2433 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled $2.42 42.42 42.42 42.42 . 0236 Dee. 31, 1946 
Curb 5G. 96 60, 04 60. 00 60. 00 . O167 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 216. 50 (? (2) 
Free market 19. 50 19.42 18. 72 218.72 0534 | Jan 6, 1947 
Special free market 20, 00 20. 00 (3) (3) 
Chil Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | Dee. 31, 1946 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
Free market 32. 24 34. 86 39. 93 39. 93 . 0250 Do. 
“ye. B. ¢ 31.00 31.00 31.00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
Colombia ck Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.746 5727 Do. 
Bank of Republic 1.76 1.76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb 1. 83 **1, 835 *1. 825 1, 825 . 5479 | Oct. 31, 1946 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 68 5.84 6. 01 6.01 .0166 Dee. 31, 1946 
Controlled 5. 62 h. 62 5. 65 5. 67 1764 Do. 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1. 0000 Do. 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Otffi- 13. 77 14. 66 15. 04 15. 04 . 0665 Do 
cial 
Honduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 AW2 Do. 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 4. 86 4.86 4. 86 . 2058 Do. 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Jan 4, 1947 
Curb 6. 62 5.49 5.35 5.30 | . 6189 Do. 
Paraguay Guarani ' Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 3.12 .3205 | Jan. 21, 1947 
‘ree 7 3. 41 3. 25 3.12 3.12 . 3205 Do. 
Peru Sol do 6. 6.50 6. 50 6. 50 . 15388 | Dee. 31, 1946 
Salvador Colon do 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4000 Do. 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.00 1. 90 1. 90 1. 96 . 5263 Do, 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do 
Other purposes * 1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 1. 785 . 5602 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 . 2085 Do. 
rree 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 . 2085 Do. 





1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

2? Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 
per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9625 of February 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 eruzeiros per dollar 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946. 

' Disponibilidades propias (private funds) 

A decree of November 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning February 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed 
on exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, 
an additional tax of | sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling 
rate for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943, 

’ Established December 4, 1945, 

§ In effect since July 25, 1944. 

*Colombia, curb-market rate for October; Argentina, free-market rate for November 

**Argentina, January-November average; Colombia, January-August average. 





Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. 


20. India—Acharya Bros., 23 and 24, Rad- 
habazar Street, Calcutta, offer the following 
for export: woolen carpets, woolen numdas, 
kapck, spices, jute and silk waste, cotton, 


Import Opportunities 
fishing bamboos. 


18. England—Arthur Abplanalp, 168 Regent 
Street, London, W. 1., offers Swiss-made um- 
brella handles for export. 

19. England—The 505 Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., St. Pauls Square, Birmingham 3, War- 
wickshire, offers for export curtain rails of 
all descriptions, stair carpet grips, stair rods, 
and curtain rods. 
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21. Italy—Fonderia Artistica Bearzi Bruno, 
25 Viale Malta, Florence, has for export 
artistic products of bronze and other metals, 
such as specially fabricated candelabra, gates, 
doors, lamps. Also does work in precious 
metals. 

22. Italy—Z. Cappelli—Sanitas-Omega, 27 
Via Tripoli, Florence, desires to export house- 








hold electrical appliances. One copy of illus- 
trated catalog (in Italian) available on loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

23. Italy—Rupi and Fracassi, 135 Via Gari- 
baldi, Arezzo, have available for export chest- 
nut flour. 

24. Italy—S. A. Del Buono Oreste, 21 Via 
Calzibigi, Leghorn, offer the following prod- 
ucts for export: shelled and unshelled nuts— 
pignolia, dried chestnuts, filberts, and the 
like, prime Florentine and Verona orris root, 
prime-quality juniper berries, citron, orange 
and lemon peel in brine, pitted cherries in 


sulfur dioxide. 
! 


Export Opportunities 


25. Australia—Olympic Tyre & Rubber Co., 
Ltd., 68 Cross Street, West Footscray, Victoria, 
desires purchase quotations on 100,000 
pounds of cotton yarn for braiding flexible 
cable. Either 1/30s glace yarn dyed maroon 
or two-fold 60s mercerized yarn dyed maroon; 
wound single end on cones between 1 and 2 
pounds in weight. 

26. Belgium—Etablissements Achille Cour- 
theaux, S. A., Rue de la Gare, Couvin, request 
purchase quotations on the following prod- 
ucts: woolen yarns, household soap, toilet 
soap, chocolate, canned fish and meat, cheese, 
household cleaners, wines and spirits. 

27. Belgium—Force & Chauffage S. A., 76, 
Rue du Foyer Schaerbeekois, Brussels, request 
purchase quotations on 65,000 electrical 
switches—momentary contact, adjustable and 
able to disrupt a 6-ampere-110-volt or 3- 
ampere-220-volt current. Similar to those 
used in electric toasters. 

28. Belgium—Fabrique Nationale de Ci- 
rages “Ca-Va-Seul” S. A., 204, Avenue de 
Schaerbeek, Vilvorde, seek purchase quota- 
tions on waz, ozocerite, tetrachloride of car- 
bon, oxide chrome, turpentine, graphite, lamp 
black. 

29. Ecuador—Dr. Antonio E. Villacreces, 
P.O. Box 498, Quito, requests purchase quota- 
tions on dental equipment. 

30. England—Gottfried and Paul, 66 High 
Street, Whitechapel, London, E. 1., desire pur- 
chase quotaticns on ladies’ full-fashioned 
nylon hosiery. 

31. England—Jax Stores Ltd., 14-15 D’Ar- 
blay Street, London, W. 1., requests purchase 
quotations on ladies’ full-fashioned stock- 
ings of silk, nylon, or rayon. 

32. Italy—Antica Corameria di Via Indi- 
pendenza, 19 Via Independenza, Bologna, re- 
quests purchase quotations on hides, skins, 
leathers, polishes, and varnishes used in the 
manufacture of shoes and similar products. 

33. Italy—Chirurgica Italiana S. A., 1 Via 
Carlo Cignani, Bologna, desire purchase quo- 
tations on hospital and clinical supplies such 
as surgical instruments, needles, surgical 
gloves, cat gut, scientific instruments, metal 
furniture, and the like. 

34. Italy—Dr. Alfredo Fatino. 1 Via Ca- 
vour, Turin; desires purchase quotations on 
clock works used for industrial purposes. 

35. Italy—Fratelli Mandelli Rappresent- 
anti, 2 Via Caldarese, Bologna, desire pur- 
chase quotations on dyes, colors, disinfect- 
ants, insecticides, soap, coffee, spices, and 
cocoa. 

36. Italy—Rumianca, 39, Corso Monte- 
vecchio, Turin, desires purchase quotations 
on Acheson graphite electrodes—50O tons 
every 6 months. 

37. Italy—Rupi and Fracassi, 135 Via 
Garibaldi, Arezzo, request purchase quota- 
tions on agricultural tools, small machines 
and accessories, fertilizers, insecticides, and 
packaged pharmaceuticals. 

38. Italy—Casa Musicale Pietro Napoli, 1 
Via Delle Bandiere, Leghorn, desire purchase 
quotations on radios, phonographs, ampli- 
fiers, and sheet music. 


Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Didaro Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 





Date o 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publica 
tion 


1947 
Marylotus i8—-Perfumes and scented | Jan. 4 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 
brushes Combs and 
other articles not specified 
Richmond do Do, 
Seymor do Do. 
Wirebound 26—Wooden boxes bound Do. 
with wire 
Novosedin 3—Pharmaceutical product Do 
Life Time 39—Articles of rubber or Do 
gutta-percha (notincluded 
in other classes 
Duralloy 10— Metal bind for odontolo- Do 
gical purposes 
Sodacola 43—-Nonalcoholic beverage Do 
Autolac 1--Chemical substances used Do 


in manufactured products 
industries, analyses, re- 

search photography, and 

as anticorrosives 

Clipper 36—Outer wearing apparel Do 

(clothing, shoes, hats 

knit goods, stockings, and 
unspecified ). 


> Sv 








| Date of 
| publica. 
tion 


ark Cla 


lrade-n No. and product 


1947 
Clipper .-| 48--Perfumes and scented 
soaps Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 
brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified 
Cellini 41-—Olive oil Jan 4, 
Lisoderma 3—Pharmaceutical product Do, 
Eletron &--Precision, scientific (in- Do, 
cluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, Measures and 
scales of all kinds) instru 
ments 
Columbia 36-—Shirts Do 
Hercules S—Precision, scientifie (in- Do 
cluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, Measures and 
scales of all kinds) instru 
ments 
Pelesol &—Precision, scientific (in Jan, 6 
cluding for industrial, 
educational, and utility 
purposes, Measures and 
scales of ali Kinds) instru 


Universal 23-—- Textiles in general Do 
|. »”) ‘ottor yarn except Do 
- I 





n ead 

Exportimport.| 6—- Machines (except agr Dy 
cultural) and their parts 
for all industrial purposes 

ao Francisco_,| 23--Textiles in general Do 








39. Italy—Societa Anonima Materiale Os- 
pedaliero, 27 Via Rivaremo, Bologna, requests 
purchase quotations on surgical, laboratory, 
scientific, and general medical instruments. 

40. Netherlands—A. J. Stenvert, Textiel 
Technisch Bureau, 28c, 2e Hoogeweg, Zeist, 
requests purchase quotations on textile and 
hosiery machinery. Descriptive literature 
solicited. 

41. Netherlands—Verschure & CoO.’s 
Scheepswerf en Machiriefabriek, N. V., 70 
Meeuwenlaan, Amsterdam, N., request pur- 
chase quotations on steel for shipbuilding, 
including plates, angles, and so forth, in lots 
of between 200 and 2,000 tons. 


Agency Opportunities 


42. Brazil—Guilherme Jacob, Avenida 
Rangel Pestana, 945, Sao Paulo, seeks ex- 
clusive representations for tools for metal 
and wood industries in the State of Sao Paulo. 

43. Canada—E. W. Duder, 40 Rosedale 
Road, Toronto 5, Ontario, desires representa- 
tions for household paints; dried fruits and 
fruit juices; and edible nuts: peanuts, hazels, 
almonds, pecans, and walnuts. 

44. Egypt—Behar & Mosseri, 2 Sharia 
Soliman Pasha, Cairo, desires to obtain rep- 
resentations for pharmaceutical specialties in 
general, all kinds of canned goods, and 
hosiery. 

45. England—Shoe Importing Co. Ltd., 28 
Brook Street, London, W. 1. seeks agency for 
ladies’ footwear. 

46. Italy—Augusto Ambrosoli, 9, Via dei 
Caccia, Novara, wishes to obtain representa- 
tions for razors and razor blades. 

47. Italy—Fratelli Mandelli Raprresentanti, 
2 Via Caldarese, Bologna, seeks representa- 
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tion for a line of packaged medicinals and 
pharmaceuticals for home consumers. 

48. Itaiy—Gino Scotti & Figlio, 42 Via Con- 
dotta, Florence, seeks representations for 
tropical products, such as cOffee, cocoa, nut- 
meg, and spices; sirups and extracts used in 
the manufacture of beverages; and franchises 
for manufacture and distribution in Italy of 
hallmarked American drugs, chemicals and 
cosmetics 

49. Italy—L. Manetti—H. Roberts & Co, 
1 Via Carlo Pisacane, Florence, desires fran- 
chises for manufacture in Italy of hallmarked 
American pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, and 
insecticides. 

50. Italy—Luigi Morasso, 10 Via del Campo, 
Genoa, desires to obtain representation for 
coal. 

51. Italy—Rag. Guido Nasso, 12 Viale 
Principe Eugenio, Florence, seeks representa- 
tions for lines of the following commodities: 
soap powders, soap, detersives, and disin- 
fectants; popular brands of perfumes and 
cosmetics; canned foodstuffs, tropical spices, 
coffee, and drugs; pharmaceuticals; electri- 
cal appliances, such as toasters and fans, and 
necessary replacement parts; and paints, dyes, 
and varnishes. 

52. Mozambique—Boror Comercial, Limi- 
tada, Caixa Postal 9, Quelimane, Mozambique, 
desires representations for tires and inner 
tubes and other byproducts. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 


Be 
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Latin-American Price Indexes 








oS. | 
Per- Latest available 
centage Dec figure, 1946 
Country Index Base (100) 1939 1044 1945 increase) 945 ee Sores 
1939 to ae 
1945 Index Month 
Argentina Cost of living 1939 100 110 131 31 137 
: Subindex of food prices 1939 100 117 140 40) 148 
Wholesale prices 1926 a‘ 108 211 217 101 | 218 241 | October 
Bolivia Cost of living Dec, 1936 276 800 842 205 881 916 Do. 
Subindex of food prices Dec. 1936 252 717 750 198 788 848 Do. 
Brazil Cost of living : 1912 350 556 646 85 647 751 Do. 
Subindex of food prices 1912 309 541 645 109 646 713 | April 
Chile Cost of living Mar. 1928 187 395 430 130 445 550 | October 
Subindex of food prices Mar. 1928 210 465 495 136 517 629 Do. 
W holesale prices 1913 421 838 892 112 915 1, 135 Do. 
Colombia Cost of living Feb. 1937 118 171 191 62 187 223 December 
Subindex of food prices Feb. 1937 120 182 220 83 197 234 | November 
Wholesale prices ! Jan. 1933 194 289 326 68 314 406 Do. 
Costa Rica Cost of living 1936 108 177 188 74 185 211 Do. 
Subindex of food prices 1936 103 170 193 87 188 216 Do. 
W holesale prices 1936 105 182 199 90 190 211 Do. 
Cuba Retail prices of food July-Dee. 90 161 181 101 | 182 234 | October 
1937. 
Ecuador Prices of food 2 1927 160 337 421 163 503 626 | August 
Guatemala. Wholesale prices 1937 93 140 174 SS 196 227 | May 
Mexico Cost of living 1934 155 310 333 115 361 440 | October 
Subindex of food prices 1934 156 297 329 105 354 441 Do. 
W holesale prices 1929 127 227 247 “4 265 313 | December 
Paraguay Cost of living 1938 3109 193 214 96 223 246 Do. 
Subindex of food prices 1938 106 72 (4 575 6 185 239 Do. 
Peru Cost of living 1934-1936 110 181 202 84 210 228 | October 
Subindex of food prices 1934-1936 106 187 209 97 218 232 Do. 
Wholesale prices 1934-1936 114 226 236 107 236 265 Do. 
Uruguay Cost of living 1929 103 119 137 33 141 153 | September 
Subindex of food prices 1929 98 116 140 43 140 160 Do. 
Venezuela Wholesale prices 1938 101 134 135 34 130 142 Do. 
Foodstuffs only 
2 Wholesale prices of domestic foodstuffs and charcoal 
December 1939 
4 Not available 
5 Increase figured to October 1945. 
6 October 1945; November and December figures not available. 
NoTe.—The general! cost-of-living indexes are in 10 cases based on the cost of food, rent, clothing, fuel, and light, and 


miscellaneous items. The exceptions are 


The Brazilian index which also includes the cost of servants; the Mexican 


index which excludes rent and miscellaneous items; and the Paraguayan index which does not cover rent but takes into 
account the retail prices of various so-called nonimmediate consumption goods, including cement and lumber. 

With the exception of the Colombian wholesale price index and the Guatemalan wholesale price index, which are 
based on prices of foodstuffs only, the index of wholesale prices shown in the table include, in addition to food products, 
textiles, construction materials, metals, paper products, ete. 

All indexes given are based on prices prevailing only in the capital cities of the respective countries. 

For additional information on these indexes see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEELY of July 27, 1946, page 9. 





Division and from Department of Com- 
merce field offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 


Beverage Manufacturers—Colombia. 
Brick and Tile Industry—Tientsin, China, 


Brushes and Brooms Manufacturers- 
Palestine. 

Canneries—Mexico. 

Chemicals Importers and Dealers—New 
Zealand. 


Clothing Manufacturers—Newfoundland. 

Dental Supply Houses—Argentina. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Bolivia. 

Fibers Producers and Exporters 
Ecuador. 

Hides and Skins Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Chile; New Zealand. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Turkey. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry— 
Sweden; Venezuela. 

Leather and Shoe Findings Importers and 
Dealers—Canada. 

Motor Vehicles Distributors and Dealers— 
Chile. 

Office Supplies and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Bolivia; Portugal. 

Paints and Varnishes Importers and Deal- 
ers—Mexico; Turkey. 

Photographic Supplies, Dealers, and Pho- 
tographers—Bolivia. 

Provisions Imprerters and Dealers—Switzer- 
land. 


Colombia; 





Cuban factories produced 5,183 rub- 
ber tires and 3,474 rubber tubes during 
October 1946. Two companies partici- 
pated in this output. 


Current Trends in 
Foreign Trade Polli- 
cies: Review of 1946 


(Continued from p. 7) 


likewise intent, during the past year, 
upon limiting the exchange allocations 
or import permits granted for certain 
classes of products, particularly consum- 
ers’ goods. The declared aim was to re- 
serve the country’s buying power pri- 
marily for the importation of products 
considered more essential to the rebuild- 
ing and development of its economy, 
such as productive and transport equip- 
ment, as they become obtainable. How- 
ever, there was also frequent evidence of 
a desire to minimize competition from 
renewed imports to war-developed local 
industries. 

Several of the larger Latin American 
countries endeavored to resume trade re- 
lations with various countries of Con- 
tinental Europe, and concluded agree- 
ments for the reciprocal facilitation of 
exports to each other. In view of the 
limited supplies of goods which most Eu- 
ropean countries could as yet furnish, in 
return for the large quantities of foods 
and raw materials they desired, several 
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of the more prosperous Latin American 
governments undertook to supply goods 
to certain of them on official credit (e. g., 
Argentina to Spain and Denmark, and 
Brazil to Czechoslovakia and Finland). 
Argentina’s food surpluses, at a time 
of shortages among various other coun- 
tries of South America, have recently 
enabled it to conclude a series of ad- 
vantageous trade agreements with a 
number of ‘them. The agreement with 
Chile of December 1946 contemplates 
official Argentine investment in Chilean 
enterprises, to increase the output of cer- 
tain commodities for which Argentina is 
to have a preferential right of purchase. 


Continental Europe 


As earlier mentioned, most of the of- 
ficial European purchasing missions, 
which had handled so large a part of the 
immediate postwar imports of those 
countries from overseas, had consider- 
ably curtailed their operations by the 
close of 1946. In nearly all of the war- 
affected countries of Western Europe, 
successive classes of products were re- 
turned during the year to direct com- 
mercial importation by private firms or 
groups of them, after the governments 
had provided for the most urgent re- 
habilitation imports, and had arranged 
for means of financing that part of their 
import program which could not be offset 
by the prospective export surplus from 
the recovering domestic production. 
Mention has earlier been made of the in- 
tention of some of these countries to 
continue governmental or centralized 
purchasing of certain foreign products 
for some time. 

Until their reviving exports come into 
closer balance with the value of their im- 
port needs, most of these countries must 
continue to depend for a considerable 
portion of their imports upon credits of 
various types granted them by other gov- 
ernments, or which they may obtain 
through the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank, or from 
private financial institutions. Under the 
circumstances, fcreign-exchange avail- 
abilities are carefully husbanded, and 
proposed import transactions must be 
considered essential to the country’s gen- 
eral import program to be granted the 
import license or exchange permit 
usually required. 

It became increasingly clear during the 
past year that the programs of the pres- 
ent governments of Eastern Europe 
called for a high degree of state control 
of their foreign trade, as well as of their 
domestic economies, with the importa- 
tion of certain commodities often re- 
served exclusively to official bodies, as in 
the completely state-controlled system of 
Soviet Russia. Appreciable differences 
are observed among them, however, in 
the form and extent of the governmental 
control, and in the amount of leeway 








permitted individual enterprises in their 
foreign transactions. 

Varying only in degree, Soviet Russia 
was apparently the principal source of 
such imports as most of the countries of 
Eastern Europe received during 1946 of 
other than relief goods, although not 
quite to the extent to which it has been 
the predominant destination of their ex- 
ports since the close of the war. Czecho- 
slovakia has been the principal exception 
to this experience. These governments 
have endeavored to promote trade ex- 
changes secondarily with others in the 
Soviet sphere, typically on a barter basis, 
although thus far usually with quite lim- 
ited results. 

The countries of Eastern Europe sel- 
dom started with any significant foreign- 
exchange reserves, and have as yet been 
able to obtain little foreign credit. Since 
most of the goods available for export 
are being pledged to Russia or some other 
Eastern European country, and on a basis 
that seldom yields usable foreign ex- 
change, the prospects for obtaining com- 
mercial imports from Western Europe or 
oversea countries have thus far been dis- 
tinctly limited. The notable exceptions 
have been: Czechoslovakia, with its vari- 
ety of distinctive consumers’ products 
well known in the West, and Poland, with 
its surplus of coal, from new and old ter- 
ritories. Only these two appear to have 
made any substantial progress during 
1946 toward revival of imports from 
countries other than Russia and Eastern 
Europe, and that usually on a clearing 
basis. Relief shipments have consti- 
tuted the major part of the goods thus 
far brought into these territories from 
Western sources, chiefly through the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. More than 90 per- 
cent of these shipments has been sup- 
plied by the United States, Canada, and 
the United Kingdom. 

Far East 

Relaxations in the Indian import li- 
cense requirements during 1946 applied 
principally to purchases from other ster- 
ling countries, as was the case in most 
other countries in the sterling area, 
where the inadequate amounts of the 
shared supply of foreign exchange was 
a major trade curb. However, goods 
from other sources also shared in the 
distinct easement upon imports into 
India, especially in the latter months of 
the year. 

In China, the continued disordered in- 
ternal conditions, the highly unstable ex- 
change situation, and the slow recovery 
of exports, combined to make importing 
a lucrative but difficult and precarious 
business. After two sharp currency de- 
valuations, a drastic revision of the 
Chinese foreign-trade regulations in No- 
vember subjected all commercial trans- 
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creased. Among these are Lyon-Tra- 
moyea, Marseille-Realtor II, Bordeaux 
II. The power increase together with the 
opening of the broadcasting station at 
Ennezat will bring the total power of the 
broadcasting stations operating on me- 
dium waves to 881.85 kilowatts. 

To conserve frequencies and at the 
same time cover as great an area as pos- 
sible, certain stations are being syn- 
chronized and low-power relay stations 
are being used in connection with broad- 
casts to certain areas. 


Gift Packages Can Be Sent 
To All German Zones 


The Coordinating Committee in Ger- 
many has approved acceptance of gift 
parcels to Germany, including Berlin 
and the Soviet Zone, from all countries, 
with the exception of Spain and Japan. 
This order became effective on January 
15, 1947. 


Finland To Get Lightning 
Phone Call System in 748 


The new lightning call system, which 
will be introduced in Finnish long-dis- 
tance telephone traffic next year, will 
make it possible to receive immediate 


contact. 


In order that this system may | 


meee 


not be abused, the price of each cal) hag | 


been fixed at a minimum of 360 marks 
per 3-minute period. 


Turkey’s Radio Activity 
Scoring Noteworthy Advances 


Authorization has been received for 
the construction of two radio stations jn 
Anatolia, Turkey, in addition to two new 
stations that are now under construc. 
tion. 

Contracts were awarded in January 
1946 for a 100-kilowatt short-wave sta. 
tion in Ankara and a_ 150-kilowatt 
medium-wave station in Istanbul. 

The radio building under construction 
in Istanbul is to cost about T£1,260,000. 
Work on the transmitting tower is not 
expected to be entirely completed until 
the end of 1947. Operating on wave 
lengths of 395.78 meters and at a fre- 
quency of 758 kilocycles, this station is 
reported to be the most powerful me- 
dium-wave station on the European 
Continent outside of Russia. 

All owners of wireless sets in Turkey 
are required to have a license. This 
covers all radio sets used for the trans- 
mission or reception, by means of elec- 
tromagnetic waves, of pictures, signals, 
and sounds. 

Radio subscribers in Turkey at the 
end of 1945 reached a total of 178,090, 
an increase from 25,510 at the end of 
1937 and 46,244 at the end of 1938. Fur- 
ther expansion can be expected, upon 
the realization of plans for the expan- 
sion of electrification in Turkey. 





actions to a strict system of prior import 
licenses, as well as exchange control. 
Importation of certain classes of goods 
was made subject to quotas, to be com- 
mercially allocated among the licensed 
importers; the admission of other com- 
modities was “temporarily” suspended; 
and the list of prohibited imports was 
lengthened. 

In the Philippines, importation as 
well as exportation of practically all 
classes of merchandise had reverted to 
the usual commercial channels by the 
close of 1945. 

In the Netherlands Indies, the govern- 
mental agency which handled all im- 
ports during the relief period released 
certain categories of goods to private 
traders in late summer, and set early 
1947 for the general liquidation of its 
control. However, centralized control of 
imports of a bulk nature, especially foods 
and textiles, will probably continue for 
some time. Moreover, the Exchange 
Control Bureau is to exercise supervision 
over imports generally, to ensure utiliza- 
tion of the limited exchange for the most 
essential purposes. 
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Because of the shortage of goods and 
of exchange, importation into French 
Indochina is still in governmental hands. 
As a rule, purchases abroad are made 
through the official supply agency at 
Paris, on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions of syndicates of local importers, 
and the effort is made to place orders 
in France before seeking elsewhere. In 
Siam, private trade channels have been 
reopened, but all imports are subject to 
import license and exchange _ permit, 
with priority dependent upon the rela- 
tive essentiality of the goods. 

In nearby British Malaya, the govern- 
ment ceased the procurement of all gen- 
eral imports after August 1946, as pri- 
vate trade channels were rehabilitated. 
Transactions are subject to license, 
which was reported to be granted freely 
only for imports from sterling areas. 
In Burma, likewise, importations are pri- 
vately conducted, under license and eX- 
change control, with the trade plan up 
to late 1946 calling for the filling of the 
country’s import requirements as fully 
as possible from sources within the 
sterling area. 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 15 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $5 per year. The issue of 
February 2 contains these articles: 


REPORT TO CONGRESS ON UNITED STATES 
PARTICIPATION IN UN. President’s Letter 
of Transmittal. 

PRELIMINARY PROPOSALS FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION. 

1. Employment and Economic Activi- 
ties. 

2. Industrial Developments. 

SIxTH PLENARY SESSION OF THE INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES. 
By Martha H. Biehle. 

GRAIN SHIPMENTS FOR RELIEF TO ITALY. 

EXTENSION OF INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE 
AGREEMENT. President’s Letter of Trans- 
mittal and Report of Secretary of State. 

AiR ‘TRANSPORT AGREEMENT WITH 
ECUADOR. 

UNITED STATES-CANADIAN DISCUSSION OF 
WATER RESOURCES. 


Other Publications 


GUIDES FOR NEw WORLD TRADERS. (Eco- 
nomic Series No. 59.) 1947. 26 pp. 
Price, 10 cents. Written to help in setting 
a sound and intelligent course toward 
profitable exporting and importing, and 
points out some of the major problems 
and methods of solving them. Includes 
bibliography of books, studies, and other 
publications essential in gaining a funda- 
mental knowledge of the techniques of 
trading abroad. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, CALENDAR YEAR 1944. 
Bureau of the Census. 1946. 1140 pp. 
Price, $4. Volume I—United States Im- 
port and Export Statistics, Section A. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA. (Standard Guide, 
Ninth Edition.) Euphemia Young Bell 
et al. 1946. 672 pp. Price, $2 (paper) ; 





AND REPORTS 





$2.50 (cloth). A picture of life and liv- 
ing conditions in Bermuda, a self-gov- 
erning part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Available from: Beautiful Bermuda 
Publishing Co., Box 54, Hamilton, Ber- 
muda. New York office: Box 1102, Grand 
Central Post Office, New York 17, N. Y. 

A STATEMENT OF THE LAWS OF ARGEN- 
TINA. 1947. 126 pp. Price, $10. Covers 
laws affecting business in its various as- 
pects and activities. 

Available from: Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission, 2400 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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Oficial of November 30, 1946, and is 
effective until June 30, 1947. 

The new classifications on the items in 
question, with the corresponding rates of 
duty are as follows: 


Duty 

(in bolivares ) 

Item No. and Classification per gross 

1. Meats: kilogram 
A. Frozen poultry.._.----- SE 

B. Refrigerated poultry__-.----- .10 
C. Frozen meats, not specified__. .001 

D. Refrigerated meats, not speci- 

GE a nntimanas Sir eunorilag il. a 
E. Dried and salted meats____--- .001 


(Note: The above classifications do not 
include products in hermetically sealed con- 
tainers.) 

12. Vegetables: 
BE. Frozen vegetables. ............ 0.10 

(Note: The above classification does not 
include vegetables imported in hermetically 
sealed containers.) 


36 bis. Frozen prepared foods: 


A. Meats except minced__------- 0.001 
B. Vegetables (legumbres) -_----- .10 
C. Vegetables (hortalizas)_..--.. .10 
Gy TD aricctnmuretnd au weed efipscanolare . 001 
1 PRE on ecdcucencdaceseeie “ee 


(Note: The above classifications do not 
include products imported in hermetically 
sealed containers.) 


GENERAL Norte: For the purposes of this 
resolution, frozen foods are understood to 
be those imported at a temperature of less 
than 0° Centigrade; and refrigerated foods 
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are understood to be those imported at @ 
temperature of less than 15° C. but not less 
than 0° C. 

Prior to March 12, 1946, the importa- 
tion of frozen meat (other than poultry), 
and of dried and salted meats was pro- 
hibited. After March 12, and for a pe- 
riod of 180 days, salted and frozen meats 
were removed from tariff item No. 482 
prohibiting importation, and were placed 
on the free list under item No. 426. This 
was accomplished under Resolution No. 
90 of March 12, which resolution has 
been rescinded by the present Resolution 
No. 483. Details of Resolution No. 90 
were reported in ForeIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 6, 1946. 

Cement: Duty-Free Importation Con- 
tinued.—The duty-free importation of 
portland cement into Venezuela, subject 
to prior authorization from the Ministry 
cf Finance for each shipment, will be 
continued until June 30, 1947, accord- 
ing to a resolution published in the Ga- 
ceta Oficial of November 30, 1946. This 
action represents a continuation of an. 
exemption from duty which has been in 
effect since December 7, 1942, as a means 
of facilitating the importation of cement 
for use in building and highway con- 
struction. 

|For previous announcement of extension 
of duty-free privilege, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for August 31, 1946. ] 

Weed Killers: Duty-Free Entry Au- 
thorized.—Duty-free importation of 
weed killers and similar preparations was 
authorized by Resolution No. 524 of the 
Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of December 
16, 1946, and effective the same date. 

This action was effected by adding the 
following amendment to Item 451 of the 
free list: “Item 451—Industrial prepara- 
tions intended to destroy weeds and other 
plants injurious to crops.” 

Paper for Printing: Duty-Free Impor- 
tation Modified and Extended.—The 
duty-free entry into Venezuela of paper 
without watermarks for use in printing 
has been continued until March 15, 1947, 
and the concession has been extended to 
include paper in reams, provided satis- 
factory proof is furnished that it has not 
been possible to obtain paper in rolls by 
reason of existing market conditions. 

These actions were accomplished under 
Resolution No. 481 of the Ministry of 
Finance, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of November 25, 1946. The duty-free 
entry of white paper, without glue or 
sizing, not glazed, weighing more than 50 
grams per square meter, not specified 
(tariff item No. 239-B) , has been effective 
since April 14, 1944. Previously the con- 
cession was limited to imports in rolls, 
but reams now are included subject to 
the provision mentioned above. 

As heretofore, the concession is subject 
to prior authorization by the Ministry 
of Finance covering each shipment. 
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